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Notice.—With this week’s ‘Spectator’ ts issued, gratis, a 
(LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——_—>—_—_- 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE Vienna correspondent of the Times announces that the 
German Government has changed its Bulgarian policy, 
and will now earnestly support the Administration of Prince 
Ferdinand. The Austrian Government will follow suit, and 
has, indeed, already done a most significant thing by allowing ten 
Bulgarian cadets to receive their education in Austrian military 
schools, The Turkish Government, moreover, is now so reluctant 
to press Bulgaria, that the Russian papers urge the Czar to 
demand peremptorily payment of the overdue military indem- 
nity. It will be observed that the Viennese statement is in 
precise accord with the references to Bulgaria contained 
in Signor Crispi’s recent speech at Turin, the accuracy of 
which Prince Bismarck has this week publicly confirmed. 
All this makes for peace; but, on the other hand, the Russians 
are again urging on military preparations on their Western 
frontier, and the Emperor of Germany has been again rather 
seriously ill. He is recovering, but his illness caused a panic 
on the Berlin Bourse, and these repeated attacks cannot, in a 
man of his unusual age, be without danger. The Crown Prince 
has gone to San Remo; but it is said that the Emperor wishes 
him to visit Berlin, even though it be winter there. 

The riots this week have been slight, but burdensome to the 
police, the unemployed every day parading the most thronged 
thoroughfares, and using occasionally most menacing lan- 
Suage. Some of their leaders threaten a great riot on Lord 
Mayor's Day, the object being, apparently, to frighten the 
new Lord Mayor, Alderman Keyser, into opening a fund for 
their relief, a step deprecated by all who remember the con- 
Sequences of the last one. The police, however, are forewarned, 
aud the tradesmen and hotel-owners of the Strand and the 
streets touching Trafalgar Square have, in public meeting at 
Exeter Hall, implored the Home Secretary to interfere on their 
behalf. Their receipts, some of them say, are reduced one-half, 
their usual customers avoiding Trafalgar Square. It is 
‘vpossible during the Recess to amend the law which forbids 





meetings within one mile of Parliament when in Session; but 
it ought not to be difficult to make a large temporary addition 
to the police. There must be thousands of disciplined men 
available in the Port. 


It was expected for a moment in Paris that the Republican 
Party, which is now greatly embarrassed by the Wilson 
scandal, would take advantage of the proposal for the conversion 
of the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Loan to turn out M. Rouvier, 
and then allow a new Ministry to drop the inquiry. This 
exceedingly dangerous and improper course was not, however, 
pursued. On the reassembling of the Chamber on Thursday, 
the leaders warned their followers not to mix up finance with 
politics, and M. Rouvier’s proposal to convert Four-and-a-Halfs 
into Threes was voted by 276 to 161, a very small vote. He was 
even allowed, if the holders rejected his offer, to raise a loan for 
their repayment, a demand perplexing to the majority, who 
stand pledged to raise no more loans at all. It was only 
carried by 239 to 223. The Inquiry Committee then, rejecting 
a remonstrance from M. Rouvier, reported that there ought to 
be an inquiry into M. Wilson’s conduct, and the Chamber 
suddenly filling agreed, by 314 to 233, to come to a decision 
to-day. It will be observed that this vote is a heavy one, the 
number present exceeding the number who voted on conversion 
by more than a hundred, and being within forty of an absolutely 
complete House. That is ominous for M. Wilson, and the more 
so because M, Clémenceau admits alarm at the turn that things 
are taking. 


The speaking on both sides of the great political issue of the 
day outruns so vastly the needs of the reading public, that it 
can only be justified at all on the ground that the great mass of 
the electors do not read, and are only influenced by audible 
repetitions of what has been said thousands of times already. 
Sir George Trevelyan has this week contributed largely to this 
vocalisation of the Home-rulers’ case, as well as attacks on the 
limitations in the Household Suffrage Act of 1885, for which 
he was himself ministerially responsible, and on the Established 
Church in Wales. His first speech was delivered at Bangor 
yesterday week, when he made the very remarkable asser- 
tion,—repeated subsequently in still stronger terms,—that 
he never knew the time “when there was such a dead set 
made against Liberalism as at the present moment. By means 
of articles in newspapers and gossip in society, men are being 
frightened out of the Liberal ranks.” What kind of men, we 
wonder? They must be hardly worthy of the name of men. 
We should have supposed that the “dead set” against the 
Liberal Unionists was a great deal more vehement; yet we 
never heard of a Liberal Unionist who whined about the 
“articles in newspapers and gossip in political society ” 
which were frightening him out of the Liberal Unionist 
ranks. Surely any man with the heart of a sparrow can bear 
the not very serious amount of persecution which is involved 
in fidelity to his own convictions, without lamenting the dead 
set made at him and his allies. Again, Sir George said, in the 
same speech, that “ the tone of the Government now towards the 
representatives of Ireland is that of stupid and bitter insult.” 
We do not remember anything that could be so called; but what 
is the tone of the Parnellite representatives of Ireland towards 
the Government? “Stupid and bitter insult” falls far short of 
the driest and most accurate description of it. 








This day week, Sir George Trevelyan made two speeches at 
Carnarvon. In the first of these, he called the Liberal Unionists’ 
objection to Home-rule “the miserable excuse of a difference of 
Opinion about a Bill introduced eighteen months ago,” as if a 
deep-seated conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy is 
ruinous to the Empire ought to expire in eighteen months by 
mere lapse of time. In the second speech, he reiterated that the 
Liberal Unionists had broken off from the Liberal Party on “a 





sham and a pretest,” and described the clauses of the Orimes 
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Act under which dangerous Associations may be put down, as 
one which “throws political opponents into prison on the 
cowardly and miserable ground that they belong to political 
Associations which the Lord-Lieutenant for the time being 
thinks unlawful.” He then went on to describe Liberals as 
those who set about reforming what they regard as needing 
reform, and the Tory Party as resting on the four pillars of the 
liquor interest, the plural vote, an unreformed House of Lords, 
and the Established Church. The Liberal Unionists, he said, 
needed no courage to support Lord Salisbury, for they had the 
support of their own class in doing so. Those who needed 
courage and displayed it, were himself and his colleagues, 
who defy the opinion of the class to which they belong, in order 
to obtain their rights for the masses of the people. Sir George, 
after thus arrogating all the virtue and courage to the side of the 
statesmen who proclaim everywhere that they have the masses 
of the people behind them, went on to declare that this Parlia- 
ment is as far as possible from being one elected on a democratic 
basis, on the ground that the Act of 1885 is so discreditably 
favourable to the richer classes. Why, then, did he not shake 
off the dust from his feet in 1885, and, after quitting the Govern- 
ment, denounce the half-and-half policy which he now holds up 


9 


to reprobation ? 


On Monday, Sir George Trevelyan delivered a speech at Acre- 
fair, about two miles from Ruabon, in which he made a sharp 
attack on the House of Lords, asserting that it is of no use for 
Trish Members to ixtroduce into the House of Commons reforms 
which the Lords make a rule of rejecting. He placed upon the 
Government the whole responsibility of the ill-feeling caused in 
Wales by the tithe agitation, on the remarkable ground that 
the Government would not find a day for Mr. Dillwyn’s anti- 
State Church resolution,—as if the discussion of an abstract reso- 
lution of that kind could have had the least conceivable effect 
on the tithe agitation. But Sir George Trevelyan’s cue throngh- 
out all these speeches has been to hold the Government 
responsible for everything in the political world which he thinks 
evil. They are hardly speeches which will increase the respect 
felt for Sir George Trevelyan amongst moderate men. They are 
the speeches of an agitator—who has been a statesman, 


In his speech at Truro on Monday, Mr. Courtney pointed out 
the remarkable position taken by Mr. John Morley in main- 
taining frankly that what they. wanted was to make the Irish- 
man a “new creature,” and that the only way of doing so is to 
leave him alone, with a Parliament and Executive of his own 
to do as he will. In other words, we are to give an Irish 
Parliament and Executive full power to do any injustice they 
choose, in the desperate hope that they will put off the old 
man and put on the new man, and regenerate themselves the 
moment they shall be given full permission to work their will,— 
evil or good,—on their land. Mr. Courtney said justly that 
such a course would be a craven abandonment of duty by the 
Englishmen to whom their fathers had transmitted a great 
burden, but one which we have no right to fling down. 


At the same meeting, Lord Hartington made a very forcible 
criticism on Sir William Harcourt’s remark that the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone in this country resembles the authority 
formerly wielded by Cavour in Italy, and that now wielded by 
Bismarck in Germany. Cavour and Bismarck, he said, won their 
authority by bringing together into closer political unity, people 
of the same language. Mr. Gladstone’s claim, if he carries the 
measure he proposes, will be that he will have weakened that 
political unity on the plea that unity of heart and sentiment 
ig more binding than unity of political institutions. Lord 
Hartington exposed the absurdity of the hope that under 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme the British Parliament could exercise 
any real infuence over an Irish Parliament through a Lord- 
Lieutenant wko would be nothing but the nominal head of the 
Trish Constituticn, as helpless as is an English Monarch to make 
Parliament pass 2 single measure which it does not itself desire. 


Perhaps the most immediately important part of Lord 
Hartington’s speech was his explicit declaration that, till Ireland 
should surrender the cry for a Parliament which would be a 
distinctly natisral Parliament and practically independent of 
Great Britain, it would be worse than useless to propose any 
measure for the extension of a liberal system of local govern- 
ment to Ireland,—a system which would not be accepted by the 
Trish in lieu of their national claims, and which would be used 
by them to extort ferther concessions, It is the first time that 





. dae! 
Lord Hartington has laid down clearly and definitely ¢h; 
sound doctrine. y thin wy 


The sentence of three months’ imprisonment on Mr, O'’Brie 
for inciting resistance to the law, has been confirmed on ap . 
by the Recorder of Cork. When the judgment was deliveend. ot 
Monday, the warrant for Mr. O’Brien’s removal had not been 
made out, and he attempted to leave the Oourt, with the per. 
mission of the Recorder. Captain Stokes, Divisional Magistrate 
however, detained him, and he was conveyed to prison. Great 
excitement has been caused by Captain Stokes’s firmness. but 
it is said that the law is with him, Mr. O’Brien being, Pit the 
moment sentence was confirmed, a prisoner legally in custody 
of the police. True to their policy of representing every sen- 
tence as a martyrdom, the Nationalists had resolved that the 
prisoner should not obey prison rules or wear the prison dregg 
and the Mayor had agreed to attend the prison every day 
as a Visiting Justice, “in order to see that no unnecessary 
force was employed.” As this was intended to excite the 
populace, Mr. O’Brien was quietly removed, under a strong 
escort, to Tullamore, where the prison is far from any city, and 
where the law will be steadily carried out. The Nationalist 
journals are perfectly incoherent with rage, and declare that 
they will hold all Irish landlords responsible, and “ slice off their 
rents in order to avenge O’Brien.” The threat, made in g 
passion so deep as to be nearly inarticulate, reveals exactly the 
true object of the veiled rebellion. It is to be free of rent, not 
to be free of Parliament, that the Irish people desire, 


Mr. Dillon made another furious speech at Limerick oy 
Tuesday, in the course of which he urged Irishmen not to 
purchase their farms, but to carry out the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
which could be worked this winter more easily than ever, 
“We,” he said, “have brought the landlords to their knees,” 
“ The people have everything to gain from a prolongation of the 
struggle, and the landlords have everything to lose.” If “ these 
men continue to exasperate and persecute the people of Treland, 
we will sce that we will slice off a portion of their rents, and 
if we cannot put them into prison, we will fine them, anyway.” 
“ No estate in Ireland need pay this winter more than a just rent, 
and if they do, I have no compassion for them at all.” He bade 
them subscribe to the “ Plan of Campaign,” for that came out of 
the pockets of the landlords, and “ it isan accepted maxim in war 
to live on the enemy if youcan.” Isit? Wethought that had been 
denounced by all civilised nations as plunder, and that armies 
now paid for all they took. It is reported that Mr. Dillon is to 
be prosecuted for this speech, which, it should be remembered, 
was delivered after the Land Commissioners had begun to act 
on the statute passed last year, and to order a second cutting 
down of rents in consequence of the prevalent low prices. Mr, 
Dillon ended with a lofty peroration in favour of Home-rule; 
but it is evident that he knew his real lever to be reduction of 
rent. 

The attacks of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley on Irish 
officials have received somewhat uncomfortable contradictions, to 
which neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Morley has replied satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Gladstone in his Nottingham speech gave an account 
of what had happened at Gweedore, on the evidence of witnesses 
furnished to him by Professor Stuart, in which account Colonel 
Dopping, the agent, was charged with pointing a rifle at a boy who 
had thrown a stone at him, and being prevented from firing it by 
a constable who threw up the rifle. Colonel Dopping wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone to state that the whole story was fictitious,—that 
the rifle which he held was unloaded; that he did not take aim 
at any one with it; that he only brought the rifle “from the 
‘slope’ to the ‘ port ’” when the stone was thrown at him; that 
the stone was thrown with far too much force to have been dis- 
charged by a boy, though he could not say by whom it was 
thrown; and that no constable threw up his rifle or interfered 
with him in any way. And he requested a complete withdrawal 
of the charge. Mr. Gladstone’s reply is published in Thursday's 
papers, and simply declines to accept Colonel Dopping's dictation 
as to what he shall do. He had referred the letter of Colonel 
Dopping, he says, to Professor Stuart,—who, again, had written 
to his informants on the subject,—and before publishing an 
authorised version of his speech, Mr. Gladstone announced his 
intention to add any note which justice seemed to require. 
Colonel Dopping, regarding this as a refasal to withdraw the 
charge made against him, says that he has placed the matter in 
his solicitor’s hands. Professor Stuart, after going back to his 
authorities, repeats in Friday’s Times all the statements pre- 
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f + the one as to a constable throwing up the 
en, cos of the names of his private authorities, 
ed he says that twice in the day Colonel Dopping was seen 
to int this rifle at a boy. Surely Mr. Gladstone should have 

ae Colonel Dopping’s distinct assertion as to facts within 
That gentleman's own knowledge. That is atleast better evidence 
than a report by Professor Stuart of other meui’s anonymous 
impressions. Is it fair for Mr. Gladstone to publish these third- 
hand accusations, even though they are given out as third-hand, 
with the authority of his great name ? 


Mr. Morley had said in his speech at Halifax that a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland had admitted in the case of Mr. O’Brien, 
that “he had made up his mind what sentence to pass before he 
had heard what the prisoner had to say for himself.” Mr. 
Eaton, the Resident Magistrate in question, writes to Mr. 
Morley in Tuesday’s Times, to say “the above statement 
is absolutely and entirely false, and devoid of even the 
shadow of foundation. In whatever newspaper you may 
have found it, I denounce it as a libellous fabrication, as 
false as it is insulting.” Mr. Morley, instead of accepting the 
denial, only replies,—in a letter published in Wednesday’s 
Times: —“I have before me the Freeman’s Journal of Sep- 
tember 26th, and about half-way down the middle column 
of p. 5, you are made to say, ‘I have no objection to state 
the decision of the Court with regard to the present case ;’ on 
which Mr. O’Brien replied, ‘I should still have some lingering 
hope that you would not give judgment without hearing me.’ 
I can find no intelligible construction for the whole passage in 
which this occurs, if the Court had not already made up its 
mind.” That implies, first, that the Freeman’s Journal report 
is more trustworthy than Mr. Eaton’s positive statement as to 
his own conduct; and, next, that “the decision of the Court 
with regard to the present case” must have been the final 
judgment on some one of the charges, and not some intermediate 
decision on some point of form. Mr. Joshua Rowntree, writing 
to Friday’s Times, says that he heard and took down the words 
as the Freeman’s Journal had quoted them, but that does not 
prove at all that the words really applied to the Magistrate’s 
final judgment on any of the charges. Even if Mr. Eaton 
actually made the mistake, is it treating the servants of the 
Crown fairly, for ex-Secretaries of State to make such charges 
as these against their former subordinates, on any but the 
most final evidence P 


Immediately after the last order was given to evacuate Egypt, 
the Mahdi’s army began to descend the Nile. The evacuation, 
therefore, stopped. It is now again proposed to evacuate every- 
thing but Alexandria, and the European force is being reduced 
to three thousand men, whereupon the dervishes have reappeared 
in force upon the Nile, near Wady Halfa. The troops sent against 
them are fgyptian, blacks chiefly; and if they are beaten, we 
shall again have to fight for Egypt against the Soudanese. In 
a most remarkable letter from Cairo, published in the Daily 
Chronicle of Thursday, it is stated that the Soudanese 
are in communication with the Princes in the interior of 
Arabia, and that all the tribes in the peninsula and else- 
where have decided to abolish the Ottoman Khalif, and replace 
him by an Arab. ‘The leaders are anxiously stirring the 
Soudanese, and calling for recruits from the depths of the North 
African deserts. If that statement is true, Europe may witness 
a struggle in which not only Egypt, but all Western Asia will 
be submerged. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Jenny Lind 
(Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt), which occurred on Tuesday. She 
occupied a special place in Europe. First in her art, perhaps 
the greatest vocalist who ever lived, she was the one public 
singer or actor to whom opinion ascribed all the virtues,—most 
of them quite justly. A woman of the most sincere piety, she 
was generous almost to excess in her gifts, not only of money 
but of energy, literally wearing herself out in her effort to 
benefit and to promote the instruction of all students of music, 
Of her generosity innumerable instances are recorded, but only 
one in which she did harm. She and her husband were 
libelled, like all public characters; once so grossly that she 
brought an action, and recovered £2,000 damages. She at once 
restored it to the guilty paper, thus condoning one of the foulest 
of modern offences, and the one which of all others makes 
civilised life unhappy. 


| 








A strong party is rising in Canada, with Mr. Goldwin Smith 


for spokesman, who advocate Free-trade with the United States. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a letter published in the Times on 
Thursday, declares that the subject will be discussed at 
Washington, together with the Fisheries question, and argues 
that Free-trade with a continent possessing all climates must 
necessarily bring prosperity to Canada. On the other hand, the 
present system involves great injury to trade; and while the 
debt of the United States is being paid off, that of Canada is 
rising fast, though she has had no civil war. Taxation 
is 50 per cent. higher than in the Union, and the value 
of farms is everywhere going down. These arguments 
are hardly necessary to Englis'men. who know very well 
that Free-trade with a continent containing fifty millions 
of people must bring prosperity; but then, will not a 
Customs Union bring about, sooner or later, a political 
fusion? Mr. Goldwin Smith says it will not; but he acknow- 
ledges that he regards such a fusion as the ultimate and un- 
avoidable destiny of Canada. We do not, believing that Canada 
may be happier with a separate life; but clearly, after giving 
up the right to veto Protective duties, we cannot retain a righd 
to veto Free-trade. 


Lord Derby, in a speech at Liverpool on Tuesday, expressed 
some apprehension as to the future of national bondholdexs. He 
said Europe now owed £4,000,000,000 sterling,—that is, she 
paid £160,000,000 a year “ to the descendants of her creditors.” 
She must either pay her debts or repudiate them; and while he 
trusted that Britain would be honest, he evidently apprehended 
that the Continert would repudiate, and was urgent ia his advice 
that this country, and especially the local bodies, should borrow 
less. We have always felt a doubt as to the safety of these 
great local loans, and thought Manchester wise in selling 
life annuities, even at extravagant rates; but we are not 
sure about the National Debts. They are held on the Con- 
tinent by the men who hold the bayonets; and it is ques- 
tionable if repudiation would bring even temporary relief. The 
destruction of all credit, all banks, and tke whole saving class, 
would bring on frightful social misery. 





The “Congregation” of the University of Oxford was equally 
divided on Tuesday on the subject of the statute for creating an 
honours school in Modern Languages,—92 against 92,—and the 
result, of course, was that the Proctor gave his vote for rejecting 
it, which is the constitutional mode of dealing with a proposed 
change in the case of an equa! division of opinion, The Warden 
of All Souls’, Sir W. Anson, led the attack on the statute, his 
weightiest reason against it being that “while in all other 
schools the standard of education implied was high, necessitating 
history, literature, and philosophy, this school alone discarded 
history and philosophy.” That seems to us a very strong 
argument. <A Bachelor of Arts should certainly be understood 
to have had his mind well disciplined for the grasp of the 
greatest of human studies ; and a school which requires no history 
except literary history, and no philosophy, cannot be said to 
discipline the mind adequately. 


The first new cathedral built since the Reformation was con- 
secrated on Thursday, at Truro, by the Bishop of the diocese, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (who was formerly Bishop of 
Truro) preaching the sermon, and the Prince of Wales, who is also 
Duke of Cornwall, being present. The building is a very fine 
one, though no stained glass has yet been introduced into the 
windows, to soften and harmonise the effects. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in his sermon, referred to the rumours of 
Disestablishment, of which he had little fear, except that self. 
inflicted fears of it and timorous compromises might have a far 
more serious effect on the life of the Church by reducing its 
energy and self-confidence, than any attack on it, however 





alarming, could possibly have. “ Precipitate nervousnesg,” said 
the Archbishop, would, fragment by fragment, destroy all the 
resources and reserves of the Church, and “a dishonoured 
apologetic Church would be worse than an oppressed one.” 
That is perfectly true. At the same time, there was no dis. 
honour in disestablishing the Church 9f freland, which was not 
the Church of the nation; it was, on the contrary, a most 
honourable work which gave new life to the Irish Protestant 
Church. And we do not see that if it should prove that Wales 
is in a position at all resembling that of Ireland, we should be 
doing anything dishonouring to the Church, ix disestablishing 
the Welsh Church also, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 102 to 103. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


E trust that the Government, in the Cabinet Councils 
which must be so frequent this month, will thoroughly 
thresh out the question of introducing or postponing a great 
Purchase Bill for Ireland. There is a rumour afloat—for which 
we do not vouch, but which is strengthened by a recent speech 
from Mr. Goschen—that they have decided already to postpone 
this measure for a year, for reasons not without plausibility. 
They desire, in the first place, to introduce some English Bills 
which they think necessary, and thus to give the country some 
respite from a discussion which has now reached the stage at 
which argument only irritates, and action alone can be practi- 
cally beneficial. One at least of these Bills will be of great 
importance and interest, and it is not impossible that it may 
be supplemented by financial proposals which will be to the last 
degree attractive to the whole community. The rating reform 
which must accompany any Bill for local self-government will 
affect men’s property and comfort as most taxing proposals 
have, since Free-trade was finally adopted, usually failed to do. 
It is quite impossible to carry such a Bill side by side with a 
Purchase Bill; and the claims of England and Scotland to 
legislation have, it is argued with much justice, been post- 
poned too long. Moreover, it is doubted whether, in 
introducing a Purchase Bill before Ireland is quieted, the 
Government would not be playing, as far as tactics are con- 
cerned, into the hands of the Home-rulers. It is announced, 
with some appearance of authority, that Mr. Gladstone relies 
upon the Purchase Bill as his lever to compel the Government 
either to resign or to dissolve. That Bill must, in the nature of 
things, deal with sums so large, and involve risks so considerable, 
that taxpayers may take alarm; and if they take alarm, the 
Gladstonians may be reinforced by Members bent on economy 
and numerous enough to stop the measure, and so compel the 
Cabinet either to withdraw it, to the grave injury of their 
credit, or to resign, or to dissolve at a moment when popular 
opinion has been excited against them. That would be to 
make the return of a Home-rule Government a certainty, and 
it is therefore said to be held that the Government, which was 
appointed with a mandate to preserve the Union, will do its 
duty most effectually by delaying a measure almost sure to be 
either disliked or seriously misunderstood. 
These arguments have much force in themselves; and if 
the Government do not see their way to a good and, if we 
may use a word so inappropriate to modern politics, a final 
Purchase Bill, we should think them irresistible ; but if they 
do see it, then we venture to consider that postponement, even 
for one year, would be both unwise and weak. It is unwise, 
because it protracts a contest that grows more bitter every 
hour, and threatens not only to ruin Ireland, by demoralising 
her whole people, but to reduce England to the position of a 
Continental State in which parties are so separated that they 
cannot combine even to meet the most serious national 
emergencies. The contest is debauching the very thoughts of 
the people, until the ideas which underlie civilisation—the 
sanctity of law, respect for property, regard for the State as 
superior to the individual—are visibly dying away. Opinions 
are expressed every day, even by party leaders, which, if they 
were permanently accepted, would dissolve society, and which, 
in the heat of the struggle, are accepted pro hac vice. The 
chiefs have not yet said that it is wrong to obey a law of 
which you disapprove, but it is towards that anarchist dogma 
that we are advancing; and the instant that point is reached, 
the State has no cement except the physical force of the 
majority, or, worse still, the physical force which the minority 
can hire. That strange power of attraction which for six 
hundred years has enabled Irishmen to make of all who came 
among them, whether as conquerors or as friends, men “ more 
Irish than the Irish themselves,” [/iberniores tpsis Hibernicis, 
is at work once more, and, as in the case of almost al! solvent 
influences, is dangerously disorganising and degrading English 
opinion. An Englishman with Irish opinions is indefinitely 
more dangerous to social order than an Irishman with the 
same opinions. “It concerns the Republic,” therefore, most 
pressingly that there be an end of the struggle; and all 
statesmen are convinced that it can be ended only in 
one of two ways,—by the concession of Home-rule, or by 
such a complete revolution in tenure that the majority of 
Trishmen shall think as the friends of property think, and 
not as its enemies do. There is not a Tory of eminence in the 
country who does not acknowledge this, and hardly a Liberal, 


if,as we think is the case, this was the politica : 
social proposal which accompanied Mr, ‘Gladstone fon = 
Bill. Mr. Morley has never, it is clear, surrendered that ne 
though for electioneering purposes he prefers to put the aa 
culties an Irish Government would feel in dealing with leah, 
the forefront of his argument. If, then, the statesmen are i. 
stantially agreed, and the struggle is most dangerous a 
should the application of the remedy be postponed ? Been y 
the electors are not of the same opinion as the steheuaan 
That objection will be as powerful in 1889 as in 1888, for the 
people cannot be convinced until the question is argued out 
There is no chance whatever of their growing during a riod 
of silence into a liking to risk their money. Nobody ta 
into that liking that way, and the electors on that subject Ae i 
average Englishmen, capable of enterprise if they see a pro 

of advantage, capable also of a grand liberality, but when 
unconvinced and unstirred by emotion, naturally close-fisted, It 
will be just as easy to convince them or to stir them one year 
as another ; and the bolder and more complete the proposal 
the easier will the process be. It is of no use, as Panizzi the 
Librarian who obtained such grants from Parliament, on 
to argue, to suggest little things to the British people, If 
approached in the right way, they can think in millions, At 
all events, they are as liberal one year as another; and to post. 
pone a proposal known to be inevitable, is only to protract a 
contest which, till that proposal is made, can have no end, 
But then, Mr. Gladstone will oppose? So he will the year after 
if he opposes at all; and though he will be older, and possibly 
weaker, his opposition will be at least as effective, and probably 
more obstinate. But then, will Mr. Gladstone oppose? That 
is assumed, we see, by his friends as well as his enemies; but 
they both alike overlook one element in the question. Suppose 
the Irish farmers insist that the Bill shall pass? They hold 
the representation of Ireland in their hands, they are the 
keenest of mankind in judging of their own interests, and they 
are not thirsting for Home-rule, but for the land to live on, 
as they think, in prosperity and security. They will find, 
before all is done, that peasant-proprietorship is successful 
only when peasants overwork themselves ; but at present, at all 
events, the land is their goal, their passionate desire, the object 
for which they are silencing their fears, their consciences, 
and their Church. If they accept the Bill, the Par- 
nellites are paralysed, as they would have been last Session 
if the Land Bill had cancelled arrears; and is it so certain that 
on an Irish question, Mr. Gladstone, who himself proposed a 
vast Purchase Law, will fight the Parnellite battalions? If he 
does, his hold over Irish opinion will be dissolved; and if he 
does not, all the tactical objections to the Purchase Bill of 
which so much is made vanish into air. The Irish farmers 
may, of course, support their agitators against their own 
interests; but they have never done it yet, and it is at 
least possible that they may take the other line, more especially 
as the Catholic Church, which, whatever it may say, feels its 
false position keenly, would welcome a final settlement of the 
agrarian problem with something like enthusiasm. No political 
triumph, if statesmen seek such things, could be imagined 
greater than for Conservatives to carry a grand remedial 
measure for Ireland against Gladstonians by the force of Irish 
popular opinion. 

It would, we believe, be wiser to introduce the Purchase 
Bill, if only it is a complete and, so to speak, dramatic Bill, 
at once, and it would most assuredly be less weak. We 
have pointed out the political consequences we attribute to 
delay and to promptitude, as part of our duty as publicists; 
but, after all, those are not the strongest arguments, The 
really strong one is that the leaders of a party, when con- 
vinced, should act on their convictions, and instead of waiting 
for the people, lead them. They cannot help desiring votes, 
and they are bound not to attempt obvious impossibilities ; 
but they ought not in serious crises to think too much of party 
results. If the people will go wrong, they must go wrong, for 
their destinies are absolutely in their own hands. All that a 
Government can do is to propose the right course, to insist upoD 
it with their whole strength, and to leave the decision to the 
ultimate authority. They are, however, bound to offer their 
advice, and to offer it in time, even if the result is that they 
lose their power. The whole Cabinet would acknowledge this 
if the ultimate referee were a King, and the obligation of 
loyalty is only the stronger because it is an aggregation of five 
millions of rather ignorant minds. They want courageous 
advice more than the King does, and they ought to have it, 
even though at first it irritates them into ill-advised re 





jection. They will come right again by degrees; and if they 
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‘r sworn Counsellors will have discharged alike 
4 ng hago their consciences. Ministers have obligations 
age people, obligations to the landlords, obligations to 
* rity —which will one day be amazed by their timidity—and 
they should fulfil them without waiting for that calmer con- 
Mabe of the public mind which, until the tenure has been 
revolutionised, will in Ireland never come. If the Ministry 
doubt whether their road does lie through agrarian reform, 
then, of course, their delays are justified, and may be in- 
definitely protracted ; but if they are as certain as from their 
eches we understand them to be, then all this rumoured 
icy of procrastination is but a plan to postpone and make 
worse the inevitable crisis. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN AS A PROBLEM. 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN is a problem, and a difficult 
problem, to men of both parties, and very likely a difficult 
problem to himeelf. We all know that he is not a man to 
change his side under the influence of mere ambition, and we 
should have had no difficulty in understanding his course, if he 
had from the first given in his adhesion to Mr. Gladstone and 
the principle of Irish Home-rule. But whatever else was 
doubtful, it is certain that a year ago he thought it would be 
at once impolitic and base to hand over the administration of 
justice and police in Ireland to the control of such a Legis- 
lature as Ireland would inevitably elect, and that he protested 
in the language of earnest and genuine emotion against a 
policy which must have had that result. At the present time 
Sir George Trevelyan always passes over that point in silence. 
Heis perfectly aware that Mr. Gladstone has made no concession 
that could possibly have the effect of protecting the minority 
in Ireland from the vindictive action with which Mr. Dillon 
and his colleagues have so often threatened them, directly 
they win the control of the Irish magistracy and the Irish 
police, He is perfectly aware that Mr. Parnell would as soon 
accept a Parliamentary system crippled by the retention of 
the whole machinery of justice in the hands of the central 
power at Westminster, as accept office under a British Govern- 
ment. Indeed, Sir George is probably very well aware that 
Mr. Gladstone himself would never ask Mr. Parnell to 
agree to such a stipulation, and would probably repudiate 
the suggestion with some warmth, as one insulting to the Irish 
“nation.” Well, but this being so, how are we to explain Sir 
George Trevelyan’s complete surrender on the one point on 
which he insisted so eloquently a year and a half ago, at the 
time when he contemplated retiring into private life rather 
than lend his sanction to so huge an injustice as enthroning in 
Ireland a power which would be at once able and inclined to 
punish every one who had in the past proved himself a loyal 
subject of the Queen’s Government? Sir George Trevelyan 
insists again and again that Mr. Gladstone, by consenting to 
the retention of the Irish representatives at Westminster, and 
giving up the proposal that Great Britain should guarantee the 
Porchase loan, has yielded the essential points of difference 
between the Liberal Unionists and the Home-rulers, and has 
made it clear that those Liberal Unionists who are not satisfied, 
are making their differences a mere pretext on the strength of 
which they can excuse themselves for joining the Conservatives. 
Now, apart from the fact that a great many of the heartiest 
Unionists never did object at all to the principle of guaranteeing 
the Purchase loan, and wished to keep the Irish representa- 
tives in Parliament not for the sake of securing a legal right 
to veto occasionally a Bill of the Irish Legislature, but for the 
sake of retaining the practical command of the Irish legislative 
and executive policy in the hands of the central Government, 
and that Mr. Gladstone has quite recently explained that 
this is just what he does not propose to do,—apart from this 
fact these were not the points on which, a year and a half 
ago, Sir George Trevelyan was most eloquent. He won all 
our hearts by his manly and powerful protest against the 
gross injustice of putting those loyal Irishmen scattered 
thinly throughout the three Southern provinces, and con- 
centrated in great numbers in the Northern province, who 
had been zealous subjects of the Queen, under the heel of their 
worst enemies. And it certainly is to us a most perplexing 
problem what has become of Sir George Trevelyan’s fears on 
this head, and of the passionate indignation with which he 
repelled the proposal to commit this great injustice. He said, 
indeed, on Saturday, that “ the Irish Nationalist Members, on 
the invitation of the Liberal Party, have thrown aside that sullen 
and hostile attitude” which they formerly assumed towards 
this country. But does he seriously believe this? Within 





‘the last two months, Mr. Dillon, as Sir George well knows, has 


repeated his threats against the police who obey the orders 
of the Government of the Lord-Lieutenant; while the lan- 
guage of Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Healy, and all Mr. Parnell’s chief 
lieutenants has been as furious and threatening towards this 
country as ever it was. Moreover, those of the Nationalist leaders 
who are canvassing the United States for aid, cordially ac- 
cept the co-operation of the men who fled from this country 
because they did not dare take their trial for complicity in the 
very worst of the Irish conspiracies to murder, and also of 
the heads of the American Irish party of dynamite. Is that 
what Sir George Trevelyan calls exchanging the sullen attitude 
which they formerly adopted towards this country for one of 
conciliation, or does he only mean that since he joined the 
Home-rule Party, these gentlemen have ceased to inveigh against 
him! That is quite true, and doubtless that will continue to 
be so, so long as Sir George Trevelyan remains in England or 
Scotland. But if he became a resident in Ireland under the 
protection of an Irish Parliament and Irish Executive, does he 
imagine that he would long be safe against the vengeance of 
the men from whose poisonous insults and insinuations he 
suffered so much and so bravely during the two years of 
his Irish administration? We should be very sorry to see 
him trying the experiment. Whatever it may be that induced 
him to pronounce the remarkable sentence which we have 
quoted, as to the changed attitude of the Irish Nationalists, we 
do not believe that he would seriously justify any substantial 
change of policy on the plea of the alteration of Nationalist 
temper which he has imagined. 

Nor can we find it easy to believe that it is Sir George 
Trevelyan’s immense enthusiasm for the abolition of plural 
votes, and the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, that has 
made him so suddenly oblivious of the great practical danger 
of delivering up loyal Irishmen to a cruel and relentless per- 
secution. We advocated the sweeping away of plural votes at 
the time when Mr, Gladstone’s Government proposed to retain 
them, and we never heard that Sir George Trevelyan, who is 
now so proud of his resignation of office on a trivial point in Mr. 
Forster’s Education Bill, tendered his resignation of his seat in 
the Cabinet rather than support a Household Franchise Bill dis- 
figured by the retention of the plural votes. Nor, indeed, should 
we have thought any the better of him had he done so. But as 
he did not oppose that disfiguring element of the Reform Bill 
of 1885 when he was in office, it is a little too absurd to dwell 
as he now does on that blot in the Act as his reason for 
withdrawing his objections to so tremendous and hazardous a 
change as that of establishing a national Legislature in Ireland. 
And as regards the Welsh Church, though we are by no means 
prepared to defend the Establishment in Wales against any 
final proof that it hurts the consciences of Welshmen and 
injures the cause of Christianity in Wales, yet Mr. Gladstone 
himself has told us that Irish Home-rule must take precedence of 
any Disestablishment ; and we should be dissemblers indeed if we 
could affect to believe that half or a tenth-part of the injustice 
will be done by prolonging the existence of the Establishment 
in Wales, which will certainly be done by transferring to the 
National League the government of Ireland. Hence, in spite 
of the rather artificial heat exhibited in those portions of 
Sir George Trevelyan’s speeches which dwell on the injustice 
of plural votes and the Welsh Establishment, we find it im- 
possible to solve the problem of his astounding change of 
front by dwelling on the burning enthusiasm of the man for 
sweeping away these relatively small injustices. Sir George, 
indeed, affects to think no one a true Liberal who will not 
swallow Irish Home-rule whole in order to get to work at 
these reforms, and he reads the Spectator a special lecture on 
the enormity of our remark that the present Parliament ought 
to have five years to run before the people can be asked to 
confirm or retract their judgment on the most important 
political question which has been submitted to them for the 
last eighty-seven years, Well, we are not in the least dis- 
posed to withdraw what we said. Far from thinking it a 
discredit to have made that remark, we are ready to assert 
that no good Liberal should wish to see that great question 
once more submitted to the constituencies until it has had 
all the reconsideration which six years of protracted discus- 
sion and experience of the temper of Ireland shail have 
given it. Has Sir George Trevelyan really been converted to 
the view that every eddy of the public mind should be repre- 
sented by the election of a new Parliament? If he has, he 
has deserted the general tradition of the great Liberal Party 
in which he so persistently declares his belief, and gone over to 
the old Chartist doctrine of annual Parliaments. We do not 
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say that septennial Parliaments may not be in general too long. 
But certainly they are not too long for the due consideration 
of a question on which the destiny of the Empire hangs; and 
such a question is now before us. 

The more we consider the problem of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
change of front, the more it puzzles us. That it is due to 
honourable motives of some kind, we have no doubt; but we 
do very much doubt whether he himself could explain even to 
himself what the real consideration which has swayed his 
judgment, is, Probably not a little influence is to be ascribed to 
the appointment of an Orangeman to whom he has a special 
hostility, to the very insignificant post of unpaid Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, for Sir George Trevelyan evidently 
has Mr. King-Harman on the brain. But this is hardly a 
rational explanation. It is an explanation only in the sense in 
which it is an explanation of a ship’s striking on a rock, that 
she will not obey the helm because some unsuspected under- 
current has taken her out of the steersman’s control. Never- 
theless, we suspect the truth to be that Sir George Trevelyan’s 
detestation of the name of a Tory, and his detestation of one 
or two Orangemen, is so vehement, that his dread of the 
disintegration of the Empire, and of the persecution of Irish 
loyalists, has succumbed to his still greater horror of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr, King-Harman. That may account for his 
marvellous change of front. But it accounts for it at the 
expense of that statesmanship which a year and a half ago 
seemed to promise so much, and which elicited,—alas! pre- 
maturely,—our earnest admiration. 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN PARIS. 


HERE are two theories about the use of the British 
Embassy in Paris, and Lord Salisbury, in selecting Lord 
Lytton to succeed Lord Lyons, has acted on the older and, as 
we think, the inaccurate one. According to this theory, the 
British Embassy should be an aristocratic hotel, a centre of 
society in Paris, presided over by a man who is, as far as 
possible, grand seigneur, who receives all men of all parties, 
studies all men and women of note, hears with sympathetic 
suavity all opinions, and reports to his chief almost from day 
to day what these opinions mean. To succeed in his task ina 
place like Faris, the Ambassador must be in many respects a 
Frenchman, a man who can utter mots on occasion, who 
can be equally pleasant to all sorts of men, who can 
make well-informed women like him, and who, in especial, 
is accepted by the higher class which rules society, though 
not politics, as ono of themselves. The central idea of 
the theory is, of course, that society is still all-important in 
Paris, that it knows of all political movements in advance, and 
that if it likes the Ambassador, it will entertain a kindly 
feeling towards the nation he represents,—a feeling most 
valuable in arresting or modifying the sudden explosions of 
irritability which so often in Paris precipitate an embarrassing 
situation. A soothing Ambassador of that kind is, it is said, 
especially valuable in France, because in France it is the 
manner of England which provokes, rather than her action, 
and because the French still labour under a sore feeling 
that the place of France in Europe has sunk below both her 
pretensions and her deserts. If that theory is true, Lord Lytton 
will be as good a selection as another. He knows Parisian 
society singularly well, and. as the language of the journalists 
shows, he is popular in it; he likes life in a cultivated crowd ; 
he can talk well; and he can probably sift the gossip of the 
hour, and catch the little important information floating about 
within it more easily than half the more experienced diplo- 
matic service. Half-Irish by birth, he has a quickness to be sought 
in vain among his English rivals, He would know, for example, in 
three days, if society knows, whether M. Grévy will resign, what 
are the chances of each candidate for the vacancy, and what 
is the direction of the influence which each Embassy, in such 
# crisis as the election of a President, always brings to bear. 
It is natural enough that Lord Salisbury should consider such 
capacities useful, as well as that he should think that, as he 
is inheritor of Lord Beaconsfield’s position, Lord Lytton has 
strong personal claims on his support. Lord Beaconsfield, for 
all his knowledge of men, never got rid of a kindness for the 
type to which Lord Lytton belongs, the men who are not like 
everybody else, and who have all the marks of genius except 
the power of waiting and of successful production ; and Lord 
Salisbury, though he belongs to a very different school from 
Lord Beaconsfield, never neglects his predecessor's proteges. 
He may have—we should say, from his Indian experience, he 
must have—a little inner distrust of Lord Lytton; but that 
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is soothed away by the feeling that, after all, Paris is n t 
hundred miles distant, and that he himself is sitting at the be 
end of the electric wire. An Ambassador in Paris has ha 4 
time to be independent. — 

There is, however, another theory as to the Pari 
which is not so favourable to the new selection, py 
to this, the British Ambassador in France holds the oe, 
important of all political posts outside the Kingdom, oom 
is the country with which differences are most important Pi 
vexatious, and most probable, and also the country in which 
they may develop most unexpectedly. The Tahiti affair, whi h 
nearly changed the course of history, dropped out of the a. 
and so did the affair of the Colonels, which destroyed in my 
hour one of the most popular of British Ministries. “There i 
a certain special sensitiveness still remaining in England as to 
French action; French agents abroad are singularly, often 
unintelligibly, rash; and France possesses the only Marine of 
which we take serious account. On the other hand, the 
French, though they hate the Germans most, are Pee 
envious of us, find usin the way all over the world—for example, 
there are positively dangerous questions at this moment 
between us as to Newfoundland, Egypt, Siam, the Gambia 
Morocco, and the New Hebrides—and though aware that = 
are nearly unassailable, are aware also that war with England 
is war with limited liability. We shall not, if ever so victorious 
take French provinces, or claim indemnities in milliards, rey 
lastly, the wish for an alliance with Russia produces a disposi- 
tion, wholly artificial, but none the less dangerous, wilfully to 
provoke Great Britain, and so hamper her policy in the East, 
All disputes with France are, therefore, serious, and all require 
the wisest treatment from the Ambassador, who alone feels the 
current of opinion outside the French Foreign Office, with its 
rapid mutations, and who must often, especially in autumn, 
take a resolution before he can communicate clearly with his 
chief. He, too, alone can excite that bitterness always aroused 
in a great French official by the smallest wound, however 
unintentional, to his amour-propre. The Ambassador, 
therefore, should be above all things a prudent man, 
and in most instances a slightly secluded one, for, say 
those who hold this view, there is no society now in Paris, 
but only a group of factions whose representative men, 
even if they meet at the Embassy as common ground, 
are always ready to accuse the British representative of pro- 
moting the interests of one party. Lord Lytton, for instance, 
will be called a Monarchist before he has been a month in 
office. A certain austerity of character, it is said, impresses 
Frenchmen, even when studying their own politicians, far more 
than pleasantness, and it is not the adroit man, but the 
straightforward one, who in Paris removes susceptibilities, or 
is able to produce a quick as well as a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Ten days of panic, it must not be forgotten, would 
cost us many millions. The only men, therefore, who per- 
manently succeed in the British Embassy are the men like 
Lord Lyons, in whom a certain impressive ability produces 
conviction at once of his sincerity and his firmness, or 
diplomatists trained by experience to their work, and 
guarded against error by a caution which has become instinc- 
tive. The latter would be preferable, but that their capacity 
is often impaired by their habit of considering individuals as 
the sole agents in human affairs, whereas in the present cycle 
the most irresistible impulses come from circumstances, and 
the aggregate, hardly conscious, impressions of great masses. 
Under this view, which seems to us far the more accurate, 
though men whose knowledge we respect hold to the other, 
Lord Lytton’s is a decidedly bad appointment. He showed him- 
self in India the most impulsive of politicians, almost risking 
a calamity after the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari ; and though 
Anglo-Indian opinion is always curiously bad-tempered—a fact 
which has been noted for two generations, and would take a 
book to explain—no man with a talent for conciliation could 
have excited the hostility felt towards Lord Lytton by 
Anglo-Indians, That does not matter, as he will not despise 
Frenchmen of political influence ; but he may any day take 
some impulsive step, probably directed to a St. Petersburg 
address, which will place his Government, if not his country, 
in sore embarrassment, 

At the same time, while, as the discussion is raging, we feel 
bound to give this opinion, we are half-ashamed of giving it, 
for it is a contribution to that flood of criticism which is 
rapidly making popular government impossible, and will end 
in injury to the State, or in hardening all statesmen to a dis- 
regard of opinion altogether. Nobody can govern if he may 
not choose his agents freely, and nobody can choose them freely 
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under a torrent of criticism which not only affects the popular 

ind, but even his own. Mr. Lincoln believed in the people ; 
po oie Mr. Lincoln when in office was compelled, merely to 
keep his freedom, to leave all newspapers unread, There were 
evils attendant on the old practice of leaving the Minister 
alone, and judging his action only by results; but the 
evils of the new one are greater, for they slowly sap his 
strength. If he resists, he is judged with an acrimony 
that on the first blunder ruins him; and if he yields, the 
selection of men, the first work of every Government, passes 
into the hands of the public, which knows very little, knows 
nothing quite accurately, and in England as well as France, has 
always in each profession its Boulanger to whom, reason or no 
reason, all important work is at first to be assigned, The first 
duty of a statesman in selecting men is to judge for himself; 
and Lord Salisbury does well to disregard protests, our own 
included, if they clash with the steady convictions of his own 
mind. The people’s nominee has usually strength, if he has 
no other quality ; but the newspaper nominee will usually be 
either the man of geniality, or the man against whom the 
least can be said. 


THE RUMOURS OF CHANGE. 


E wonder what those critics of the Government who 
suggest some radical alteration in its constitution or 

its policy every other day, would think of it if Lord Salisbury 
were to follow their advice,—if, for instance, he were to recall 
Mr. Chamberlain, to dismiss Mr. Matthews, and to cancel the 
appointment of Lord Lytton, to enumerate only a few of the 
counsels earnestly pressed upon him by his foes. We suspect 
they would rub their hande with delight, and say that 
Lord Salisbury had been delivered into their hands by 
his credulous weakness in following their advice. Nothing 
could be more foolish than for the Government to show 
yacillation at this moment, when what is mainly wanted 
from it is tenacity and nerve. We ourselves regret very much 
the appointment of Lord Lytton to the Paris Embassy ; 
but we should regret still more, of course, so ridiculous a 
course as the cancelling of that appointment as soon as it is 
made. We suspect that Lord Salisbury has misjudged the 
fitness of his new Ambassador for the post at Paris; but it 
is Lord Salisbury’s judgment which the supporters of his 
Government trust, not that of the Liberal Unionists ; and to 
give demonstrative proof that that judgment had been 
founded on nothing better than a whim, and that it could 
be upset by a shriek from journals whose disapprobation 
was a foregone certainty, would injure the Government 
a great deal more seriously than any mistake it might 
have made in selecting an Ambassador could possibly 
injure it. Whatever is right, a policy of shilly-shally is 
wrong. We would rather by far believe,—as we do, in fact, 
believe—that Lord Salisbury, though he may misjudge Lord 
Lytton, misjudges him on evidence which, to his mind, is con- 
vincing, that Lord Lytton will make a good Ambassador, than 
we would believe him capable of such infinite feebleness as to 
be frightened by the journalists into undoing what he had de- 
liberately determined todo. And precisely the same considera- 
tions apply to the other damaging counsels given him. Mr. 
Chamberlain would have been wiser if he had held his tongue 
about the Irish-American attacks upon his appointment as Chief 
Commissioner to settle the Fisheries dispute, and had gone to 
his work without deigning to nctice them. But as he was not 
Spartan enough for that obviously prudent course, it is, of course, 
athousand times better to run the risk, whatever it be,—and 
we hope it is but small,—that the vindictiveness of the Irish- 
Americans may greatly embarrass his mission, than to announce 
to all the world that the Government of the United Kingdom can 
be scared from its course by the outcry of such a party as that. 
It is perfectly true, of course, that the advice to recall Mr. 
Chamberlain, like the advice to cancel Lord Lytton’s appoint- 
ment, and the advice to dismiss Mr. Matthews, is not tendered 
in earnest, but is only a mode of discrediting the Government. 
Nevertheless, though there is no danger at all of any sane 
Government’s accepting advice tendered in such a spirit, it might 
be otherwise if the advice had come from the other side, for 
undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s penultimate Government did 
make some very fatal mistakes,—the mission of General Gordon 
was the worst,—in deference to pressure put upon them by that 
portion of the Press which was supposed at least to be friendly 
to it. Our sincere belief is that nothing has done so much 
mischief to the policy of the Executive in this country 
as the tendency which has grown up to yield in everything to 
what is called public opinion. Public opinion is doubtless a 











real force in relation to certain general moral or social 
tendencies ; but in that case, it is so great a force that it is 
very unlikely that any Government popularly chosen would set 
itself in opposition to those tendencies. And public opinion 
is the worst counsellor of all as to the wisdom of specifie 
executive procedure, for it has hardly the elements for a right 
judgment. Wherever this Government, for instance, has gone 
wrong, it has been in deferring too much to this sort of 
opinion. It is clear, from Mr. Justice Stephen’s judgment, 
that Mr. Matthews was quite right in resisting the proposal to 
institute an unofficial inquiry,—which could not be taken upon 
oath,—into Endacott’s arrest of Miss Cass; and that he was wrong 
in giving way to the cry for that inquiry. And, again, he made 
a still more serious error in ordering a prosecutioa for perjury 
where it was all but certain that such a prosecution must fail. 
But Lord Salisbury would go still more wrong if, in deference 
to the new censures passed upon Mr. Matthews for these two 
ill-advised concessions to an ill-informed public opinion, he 
were to dismiss a Minister who has erred, when he did err, 
chiefly in deference to the pressure of his colleagues, and not 
out of any personal inclination of his own. The error of the 
informal investigation was clearly the error of his colleagues, 
who took the matter out of his hands; and the error of the 
prosecution for perjury was partially a logical consequence of 
the former error. Let the whole Government bear the blame 
of these errors, as it ought, and not be so sensitive to criticism 
as to make a Jonah of the one of its members who is probably 
least in fault. No Government can claim to be infallible; but 
it is a much worse mistake to try to concentrate on a single 
colleague blame of which all ought to bear their share, than 
to blunder by conceding to a public cry what ought to have 
been steadily though temperately refused. 

If Lord Salisbury sees his way to strengthen the Govern- 
ment materially by passing it over to Lord Hartington, we are 
sure that he has the chivalry and magnanimity to make the 
sacrifice. And so great a change as that might perhaps be 
justified before Parliament meets, though we feel perfectly sure 
that the endeavour to discredit the Government of Lord Harting- 
ton would be much fiercer and more bitter than even the attempt 
to discredit the Government of Lord Salisbury. It would be 
thought that in Lord Hartington’s Government the Unionists 
were driven to their last citadel, and that if that were carried, all 
would be over with the Union. Still, it might well be that 
Lord Hartington could fight the pitched battle under circum- 
stances more favourable to victory than Lord Salisbury ; and 
if so, the experiment should be made. But till the time for that 
comes, all tampering and pottering with petty changes would 
be foolish in the extreme. What the country wants is evidence 
that the Government can trust themselves, and pursue steadily 
the line they take up. Everything that indicates vacillation, 
self-distrust, confusion of purpose, irresolution, will do more 
to bring about their defeat than even errors of judgment. 
The Executive never blunders so badly as when it tries to make 
out which way the wind blows, and to guide itself by the 
drifting of straws. Public opinion wants guiding in these 
matters, and is quite incompetent to guide. And the Govern- 
ment ought to guide it. They have done very fairly hitherto, 
though they have made mistakes. But they have not yet 
made any mistake so serious as the mistake that they would 
make if they tried to recast the Government or its policy, in 
deference to the idle chatter of an irresponsible Press, 


THE ENDACOTT CASE. 


ra HE trial of Police-Constable Endacott has ended as, from 

the evidence, it was bound to end, and as it was all along 
probable it would end, unless popular feeling was to override 
justice. Mr. Justice Stephen’s ruling was as consistent with 
common-sense as with law. A contrary ruling would have placed 
the police at the mercy of every innocent-looking offender. 
“Tf,” said the Judge, “ you were to allow the oath of a person 
taken before a Magistrate to convict of perjury, in a very little 
time you would have all the police in London committed for 
perjury.” Denial comes natural to a prisoner who knows that 
there is only the constable’s evidence against him; and if he 
might hope to be revenged on the constable as well as 
to get free himself, the temptation would be still greater. 
An attempt has been made to represent Mr. Justice Stephen 
as refusing to admit circumstantial evidence in cases of perjarp 
What he did say was, that there “have been many cases in 
which a man has been convicted for perjury, corroborated. by 
circumstances not directly connected with it, but leading up 
to it,’ which is as nearly as possible the direct contrary of 
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what he is alleged to have said. The blunder probably arose 
from the confusion natural to inaccurate or prejudiced 
minds between the innccence of the prosecutor and the 
guilt of the accused. There were many circumstances 
tending to corroborate Miss Cass’s story about herself, 
and it has been assumed that these equally tend to 
corroborate her story—as told in the indictment—about 
Endacott. As a matter of fact, they do nothing of the kind. 
What was charged against Endacott was not that he had told 
a false story—that we may concede to have been proved—but 
that he had told a false story knowing it to be false, and for 
this no corroborative evidence whatever was alleged. The 
statements directed to prove the extreme improbability of a 
girl in Miss Cass’s position, and with her antecedents, soliciting 
men in the street, were corroborative in a high degree of her 
innocence ; but they were quite consistent with Endacott’s belief 
in her guilt. The charge against him was that he had arrested 
her for an offence of which he knew her to be innocent ; and 
as his professed belief in her guilt did not rest on any 
acquaintance with her past life, no amount of evidence 
about her past life could in any, way affect the question. It 
would have been corroborative evidence of Endacott’s guilt if 
a witness had been produced who had seen Miss Cass during 
the whole time for which Endacott professed to have watched 
her, and who had been able to swear that she had not solicited 
any one. But no such witness was forthcoming. The only 
witness brought forward could speak only for a distance of 
twenty or thirty yards, whereas Endacott declared that he had 
been watching her “for some time.” 

Nor is it only corroborative evidence that was wanting to 
make good the charge against Endacott. The probabilities of 
the case point decisively the other way. The only motive that 
can be suggested why Endacott should have made what he 
knew to be a false charge against Miss Cass, is that he wanted 
to levy black-mail on her. But nothing of the kind has ever 
been suggested. If he had so much as hinted at anything of 
the kind, we may be sure that Miss Cass would have mentioned 
it, and we may be equally sure that a policeman who had 
made a false charge in order to be bought off would not have 
omitted to hint at it if no offer of money had been made to 
him. Moreover, while all motive for the crime attributed to 
Endacott was wanting, there was an obvious explanation of the 
error into which he had fallen. Regent Street in the evening is 
a constantly shifting kaleidoscope, in which a constable charged 
with the special duty of preventing solicitation has to follow the 
movements of a particular atom. An accidental resemblance 
in appearance, in gait, in dress, would at once account for all 
that happened in Miss Cass’s case. Endacott had really seen 
two girls accosting men, and had afterwards mistaken Miss 
Oass for one of them. Ooncede this, which is a perfectly 
possible, and even probable hypothesis, and the whole case 
against him disappears,—the case, we mean, in reference to 
perjury. He may have been careless, or stupid, or obsti- 
nate, but he certainly was not perjured. It is incon- 
ceivable that the jury should have hesitated for a moment, 
even if Mr. Justice Stephen had allowed the case to 
go on. They could not have convicted Endacott, unless 
they had not merely denied him the benefit of the doubt, 
but passed over the simplest and most obvious explana- 
tion of his conduct. The Leeds Mercury, we see, demands 
that Endacott’s superiors shall not allow his mistake to go 
unpunished. We wonder what our contemporary’s notion of 
punishment extends to. That a mistake of this kind ought 
not to be passed over, is true enough; but we should have 
thought that the penalty Endacott has actually undergone was 
more than adequate to any mistake he could commit. To live 
for months with his pay suspended, and with the prospect of 
penal servitude constantly before him, is not quite tantamount 
to escaping scot-free. 

The Government and the Home Secretary cannot be com- 
plimented on the part they have played in this business, 
In order to atone for making too little of it at first, they 
made too much of it at last. No man of ordinary sense could 
have believed that the trial of Endacott for perjury could result 
in anything but his acquittal. If Mr. Matthews had been 
wise, he would have said so in the House of Commons. Instead 
of this, he preferred to have it said by a jury, or, as has 
actually happened, by a Judge. We have no wish to lay 
unnecessary burdens on the Home Secretary’s shoulders, but 
his evasion of this particular burden has had three undesirable 
consequences. It has wasted public money; it has made 
justice ridiculous; and it has subjected Miss Cass to very 
great additional annoyance. Endacott’s counsel had to do 





the best they could for their client, and, as 

would do in a similar case, they set to work ‘ohana » 
they could about Miss Cass’s previous life. Ag regards = 
object with which they probably started—the discoye f 
some fact which would make it more likely that Miss Seckel 
done what Endacott charged her with doing—they failed 
But they were able to bring to light an incident which showed 
her to be either very unlucky or very indiscreet, Except 
for this perfectly needless trial, this incident would neya 
have been known, so that Miss Cass has good right to say that 
Mr. Matthews’s friendship is more injurious than his enmit 
But the original author of the mischief was Mr. Newton, If he 
had simply dismissed the charge against Miss Cass, nothing ba 
would probably have been heard of it. It was his unlucky advicg 
to go and sin no more, where there was no corroboratin 
evidence that she had sinned at all, which naturally excited 
popular indignation, and led to all that has followed. There are 
occasions, no doubt, on which a Judge or a Magistrate may fit] 
add words of rebuke to a sentence of acquittal. But these 
occasions only arise when the accused person has been guilty of 
disgraceful conduct which does not amount to a legal offence 
There is no such thing—at all events, there ought to be no 
such thing—as a degree of proof which does not justify con. 
viction, but does justify a scolding. It is greatly to be hoped 
that Police-Magistrates will bear this in mind for the future, 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S SCHEME. 


R. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S scheme for buying Ireland 

and presenting it to its people, described at length in 

the November number of the Nineteenth Century, will need 
much discussion ; but it has at least two great and obvious 
merits. It is final, and it does enable the British taxpayer, if 
he is as mean as he is represented to be, to avoid any liability 
for the redemption of Irish land. The defect of most of the 
schemes hitherto proposed is that they will operate as measures 
of conciliation only after the expiration of long terms of years, 
Under them, the peasant is to pay for forty or fifty years, and 
then to be the freeholder of his farm. That is quite fair and 
reasonable, but it is not attractive, the peasant feeling that 
while his son will be enriched in middle-age, he himself will 
gain little, and above all, will not be released from 
that liabity to eviction about which an Irishman feels 
just like an Asiatic, who will accept any suffering, and 
endure any oppression, but who will not part with his 
land. So long a term of delay destroys the feeling of 
possession, and instead of making the peasant a pro- 
prietor, with a disposition to punish any one who interferes 
with property, leaves him still, in his own mind, a tenant, with 
a disposition to believe that property is in some way a burden 
upon his labour. As one object of the agrarian revolution 
is to restore civilisation in Ireland by reconciling the majority 
to the Eighth Commandment, long delay is an imper- 
fection in any scheme; and Mr. Arnold-Forster inter- 
poses none. If his scheme is accepted by Parliament 
and by Ireland, every tenant in the island may, on 
January Ist, 1889, be a freeholder, with all the rights of a 
freeholder, though liable to a quit-rent which may be roughly 
stated at half the judicial rent, and which will end in time, or 
be paid, at the discretion of Parliament, in relief of rates. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster would purchase the farms of Ireland by a pay- 
ment to the landlords of a sum to be fixed by Parliament, and 
raised by an issue of Consols. He accepts as the amount of 
this total the sum once mentioned by Mr. Gladstone,— 
viz., £113,000,000 sterling; and though that is probably 
under the truth, it will do as well as any other datum. 
Having paid this and declared the tenants freeholders, 
he would require them to pay a quit-rent equal to the 
interest at 4 per cent., 1 per cent. being applied as a 
sinking-fund for the extinction of the principal debt. This 
rent he would raise first by distress—or, as we should 
suggest, by making it an ordinary County-Court debt—and 
only secondly by eviction; and it is here that his special 
proposal comes in. It is possible the Irish peasantry would 
not pay even the quit-rent. ‘he agitators, whose interest 
it is to prevent a pacification, would certainly instigate 
them not to pay it; there are parts of Ireland where 4 
living cannot be got off the soil, and where, therefore, rent 
of any kind seems burdensome; and the people have been 
schooled for generations to believe that the soil is rightfully 
theirs, At all events, non-payment is a possibility, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster provides for it by authorising the Privy Council 
—that is, the Cabinet—by an Order in Council to levy duties 02 
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Ireland sufficient to make up the deficiency. These duties are 


to be placed on all things which do not grow in Ireland, such 
as tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and the like, and also on 
gririts and beer. Duties on all these things would produce, he 
pelieves, and he is probably right, at least £4,000,000 a year ; 
and as they can be levied at the ports and by agents of the 
Imperial Government, they would furnish not only an adequate 
security, but one which even in Ireland could certainly be 
realised. The people will not go without their luxuries, and 
cannot go without sugar. 

That is a very skilful plan, and would in practice, we think, 
allowing for a difficulty to be hereafter mentioned, demand 
only these modifications, The duties ought to be imposed at 
once, and the money, when not wanted to make up the 
deficiency, applied on behalf of the tenants to pay off the Land 
Debt more rapidly. If the peasantry were honest, it would 
then be extinguished in twenty-five years; and if they were 
not, probably in fifty. It is obviously impossible to keep 
a threat of penal duties hanging over any country, for if 
we did, no trader could lay in any stock, and commerce 
would suffer nearly as much as if the duties’ were imposed. 
We would, moreover, if possible, reduce the quit-rent still 
farther by the French plan of imposing a heavy transfer-duty, 
which, if transfer were by registration, would only supersede 
lawyer's fees ; and we would, finally, make a definite and large 
grant from Imperial funds in aid of the extinction of the 
debt. Our statesmen seem to us absurdly timid about 
this matter, while the electors have got a fit of mean- 
ness on them wholly foreign to their natural character, 
and removable by discussion. It is both foolish and 
unjust to say that if the land-tenure of Ireland has become 
impossible, Parliament is not in any degree responsible for 
the muddle. It is responsible in part, just as it was for 
West Indian slavery ; and it ought to acknowledge its respon- 
sibility by a definite and final grant, say of £20,000,000, 
towards the rapid extinction of the Land Debt, which, with 
the margin of quit-rent, and the special duties, and the income 
from the grant, might then with care be extinguished in less 
than twenty years. Rapidity is of the first importance, for 
Treland, if she had the wealth of Australia, would not leave 
off begging, and we may be quite sure that so long as the 
debt lasts, the Irish Members will, as a rule, vote for the 
party which offers most in the way of remissions of taxation. 
That is in the nature of the people, bred into them by centuries 
of poverty acting upon natures disposed for enjoyment ; and 
we must just make up our minds to it, as we do to the British 
prodigality in expense. 

What, then, are the drawbacks to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
otherwise attractive scheme? There are just two that we see, 
one not quite real, and one very serious indeed,—so serious 
that we do not as yet perceive the answer. It will be said, 
in the first place, that it is hard to tax the citizens 
for the benefit of the rural cultivators; but there is not 
much in that. The citizens will recoup themselves in their 
increased trade with the cultivators, and in that restora- 
tion of order which is much more essential to them than to 
the peasants. Order does not benefit Teague much if he 
grows his own crop and eats it, and if disorder never takes the 
form of taking that crop away. Moreover, it is not proposed 
to pass this law without the consent of the Irish people; and 
if they consent, it would seem to be clearly within the moral 
right of the majority to levy a tax upon the minority. 
At least, if it is not, it cannot be fair to make those 
who are ruined by war—as, for example, champagne-dealers 
might be ruined by a war with France—pay war-taxes, 
a thing we do every day. It is possible to carry fastidi- 
Ousness about taxation too far,—so far, in fact, that taxes 
become, like Church-rates, voluntary subscriptions. There is 
little, we think, in that objection; but there is a great deal 
in this. Suppose half the peasants prove honest, and the other 
half rogues, how then ? Imagine, for instance, as is perfectly 
possible, that Ulster and Leinster pay their quit-rent, and 
Munster and Connaught refuse to pay it, what in that case 
Would statesmen propose should be done? It is physically 
impossible to levy sugar or tobacco duties in half the island 
and not levy them in the other half, for the cost of preventing 
smuggling would eat up the whole revenue, and probably 
much more, the expense of a revenue service to be maintained 
by land in a country which sympathises with smuggling being 
almost incredibly great. It would pay Spain, we believe, though 
we do our best, to give us half a million a year for permis- 
sion to levy her own duties at Gibraltar, the cost of pre- 

vention and of loss together far exceeding that sum. The 





special duties must be levied round the coast; and in the 
event supposed Ulster and Leinster will be paying twice as 
much as they ought, in order that Connaught and Munster 
might evade their just debts. Would two provinces, or three, 
or even two-thirds of Ireland scattered about, endure that in- 
justice quietly? They might, for there is no telling what men 
will endure so long as taxation is indirect, and imposed only 
for a time; but then, also, they might not. No doubt, if the 
honest provinces could get at the dishonest provinces, a measure 
of coercion, inflicted with Irish severity instead of English 
lenity, might rapidly bring repudiators to their senses, Irishmen 
“sanctioning” unwritten laws in a very effective way; but 
then, that is impossible without civil war, which is precisely 
what we are all, in different ways, trying to prevent. With 
the exception of that difficulty, we think Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
scheme good enough to furnish a basis forstatesmen’s thought ; 
but we frankly acknowledge we do not see how that difficulty 
is to be got over. If all Ireland repudiated, there would be no 
trouble ; but if only half of Ireland did it, the Treasury would 
be placed, we fear, in an insoluble dilemma. 





THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


A’ the public conferring of the degrees of the Royal 

University of Ireland last week, Lord Emly, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, though he expressed his sense of 
the great advantages which the creation of that University 
had conferred, insisted forcibly on the need of some further 
steps to equalise the position of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to that of the Protestants as regards the advantages of 
University education. It is true, of course, that no Roman 
Catholic who chooses to enter Trinity College, Dublin, is pre- 
vented from doing so merely by his religious belief. But every 
one knows that pious Roman Catholics very generally think it 
wrong to subject their sons to the influence of an intellectual 
atmosphere supposed to be so unfavourable to dogmatic Catholic 
faith as that of such an institution as Trinity College, Dublin. 
And yetit is not right that pious Roman Catholics who do hold 
this view should have their sons cut off from the advantages of 
the best possible University teaching. It was to meet the case 
of such Roman Catholics that the Royal University was in effect 
founded. And the mode in which the difficulty was met was in 
general this. Exhibitions, scholarships, and studentships of 
considerable value were founded, to be awarded by the Royal 
University to the best competitors,—which exhibitions, scholar- 
ships, and studentships are tenable during the years of gradua- 
tion at any of the Colleges of the University,—be they Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. Thus, if a boy taught at a Roman 
Catholic or Presbyterian school gains an exhibition, he may 
continue his studies at a Roman Catholic or Presbyterian 
College while in receipt of that exhibition ; and so also with 
the higher scholarships and studentships. And in this way, 
the successful Roman Catholic students gain the means of 
studying wherever their parents wish, and at the same time 
of contributing to the means of that institution by pay- 
ing its fees. Now, the unendowed Roman Catholic schools 
and colleges have, says Lord Emly, succeeded very well in 
general in gaining classical and literary exhibitions and scholar- 
ships, but have not succeeded at all equally well in gaining 
mathematical and scientific scholarships, for this very good 
reason, that while the teachers at these schools and colleges 
are usually well grounded in classics and literature, they have 
had no opportunity of gaining that thorough mathematical 
and scientific training which is necessary in order to give their 
pupils a chance of competing successfully for these State 
prizes. In Trinity College, Dublin, on the contrary, the 
Protestants or less strict Catholics have an institution where 
teachers of first-rate ability in science and mathematics, no less 
than in classics and literature, are turned out, and these 
teachers enable their pupils,—usually, of course, to be found 
in Protestant institutions,—to compete successfully for mathe- 
matical and scientific prizes. In short, Lord Emly’s statement 
comes to this, that the State has provided in the Irish Univer- 
sity,—a University of examination,—a very useful aid to Roman 
Catholic education, but not one which can put them on a level 
with the Protestants, unless a College itself well provided with 
all the appliances of teaching, such as Trinity College, could be 
given them in which to start the training of the Roman Catholic 
teachers of the future. Is it not fair, he asks in effect, if 
Trinity College is to remain, as it virtually will remain, the 
College of those who are not afraid of the anti-dogmatic atmo- 
sphere of such a place of learning, that the Roman Catholics 
should have at least some one College sufficiently well endowed 
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to provide the Roman Catholic schools and colleges with first- 
rate teachers in all branches,—mathematics and physical science 
no less than classics and literature? We must say we think 
that it is fair, and that a great effort should be made to give 
the stricter Roman Catholics a fair start in the educational 
race, so that even on subjects which have not usually entered 
into the curriculum of ecclesiastical teachers, they may be 
for the future able to compete on equal terms with 
those educated by the tutors and alumni of Trinity College, 
Dublin. At present, the Catholics are fairly well able to hold 
their own on all subjects on which teachers of the ecclesi- 
astical type are themselves well grounded, but not on subjects 
which such teachers are apt to neglect. The race can only 
be made a fair one by providing some large Roman Catholic 
College with the means of sending forth into Ireland a new 
race of teachers in mathematics and science at least as learned 
and able as those whom they have already sent forth in classics 
and literature. In other words, some leading Roman Catholic 
College should receive an endowment from the State which 
would put it more or less on a fair level with the great and 
rich non-Catholic College to which Irish Protestants, and a 
few of the more easy-going of the Roman Catholics, already 
owe so much. 








EXAGGERATION. 

E wonder whether it is true that exaggeration is popular 

with ordinary people. That must certainly be the 
impression of the speakers and writers who so recklessly indulge 
themselves in it,—of the writer, for instance, who on Monday 
declared that Lord Salisbury is worse than a Caligula for 
sending Lord Lytton to Paris, inasmuch as Caligula only made 
his horse a consul, whilst ‘our Caligula,” if he had “ contented 
himself with so harmless a nomination to the British Embassy 
at Paris,” would lave been comparatively blameless. And Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone must, we think, indulge the same faith in 
the great popularity of exaggeration, if the Times correctly 
reports him as asserting to the canny citizens of Glasgow that 
the Irish landlords have the blood of thousands upon their heads, 
and that “ where one agrarian murder had been committed by 
the poor oppressed tenants, ten might be laid to the charge of 
the landlords who in times past, and up to the present day, 
had recourse continually to the most hideous and villainous 
evictions.’ If Mr. Herbert Gladstone really thinks this, of 
course he will be ready to support a change in the law 
punishing with death landlords who evict their tenants in the 
“hideous and villainous” fashion to which he refers. And if 
he is not ready to support such a change in the law, he does not 
really hold what he asserted, but only put it in that form to 
draw the cheers with which very probably he was rewarded. 
For it is a curious fact that exaggeration on almost any subject 
on which a public speaker descants, does usually elicit cheers,— 
we suppose because it makes an impression on the rather torpid 
minds of a British audience, and wakens them up by adding 
that touch of novelty for which they yearn. Exaggeration is, 
indeed, the easiest of all expedients for getting out of com- 
monplaceness into forms of expression which, even if only for 
the moment, attract attention. We believe that such exaggera- 
tion is sometimes defended on the same ground on which a 
signboard is coarsely painted,—namely, that without coarse 
work, it would not be visible from the place from which it 
is meant to be seen. For example, we are sometimes told 
that the language of uneducated people is itself so full of 
exaggeration, that they would not understand in its true 
sense what carefully educated persons would call accurate 
language. A witness before a Royal Commission on taxes 
on knowledge once told the Commissioners, if we mistake not, 
that when a drayman, for instance, told a fellow-drayman 
that he was telling a ‘damned lie,” he meant nothing more 
at all than that his companion was more or less inaccurate 
in his statements. But even granting that this is true,—and 
we are by no means disposed to believe that it is true in 
any large number of cases,—it is a very bad way of inspiring 
confidence to adapt yourself to modes of expression which 
are not expected from an educated man, though they may 
be expected and discounted when they proceed from an un- 
educated fellow-workman. And though, of course, it is not 
exactly the same thing to exaggerate by overstrained charges or 
by metaphor, as it is to exaggerate by violent expletives and 
oaths, yet exaggeration of any kind, except when it is obviously 
humorous, is a most mischievous expedient for fixing the atten- 
tion of the masses, since exaggeration on one side inevitab 
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leads to exaggeration on the other, and so the people get a 
lesson in the art of overstatement which degrades the whole 
tone of intercourse between those who are educated,—that is 
trained to the use of their own mental powers,—and those who 
desire to profit by the education which, as yet, they have not 
There cannot, indeed, be a worse use of education than for aman 
of trained and disciplined mind, in addressing himself to un. 
trained and undisciplined minds, to adapt his language to the 
loose and misleading habits of thought which he knows to be pre- 
cisely those which a little better teaching would eradicate. Ang 
yet a great deal of the exaggeration into which educated men 
fall in addressing crowds of less culture than their own, ig, in 
effect, little better than a seasoning of their conversation with 
the high flavours and coarse imputations from the habit of 
using which they had, through education, until they became 
orators, themselves escaped. 


No doubt there is a form of speech apparently akin to 
exaggeration which does not deserve this sort of condemnation 
the work not of the passions, but of the imagination, a form of 
speech which is habitual in oratory, and is, indeed, part of its 
charm. When Victor Hugo, for instance, makes his watchman at 
the barricades give the challenge, “ Who goes there P” and the 
passer-by replies, “The French Revolution,” the exaggeration 
is not a condescension to loose and inflamed habits of thought, 
but an imaginative description of the real significance of this 
particular passer-by’s relation to the great insurrectionary force 
which was then firing the people. Such a form of speech may 
be true oratory, and serve the purpose of bringing out in a 
single terse phrase the energy stirring in a thousand hearts at 
the same moment. Of the same kind was Mr. Canning’s cele. 
brated assertion that he had called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old, however little the result answered 
his expectations. But, in truth, this is not exaggeration ; it is 
the use of the same faculty which enabled Carlyle to make so 
great a book of his “ French Revolution.” Lxaggeration is 
literally the heaping together of individual fragments of effect 
till you get something out of all proportion to the truth; and the 
three influences which are most frequently at work in inciting 
to true exaggeration are humour, passion, and morbid sen- 
sationalism. The exaggerations of true humour are, of course, 
not only usually harmless, but often even something better. 
They point out the dangers of a growing tendency to dis- 
tortion, as when Charles Lamb answered Coleridge’s question, 
“Lamb, did you ever hear me preach?” by stammering out, 
“My dear fellow, I never heard you do anything else!” or when 
Dickens made the Yankee apologist for the Western postman 
who had absconded with the money of the office, boast that the 
defaulter’s “answer to the despot and the tyrant is, that his bright 
‘ome is in the settin’ sun.” Exaggerations of that sort, instead 
of misleading, tend by their grotesqueness and their point to 
bring home a truth which, without exaggeration, might be 
missed. But the exaggeration of passion is a totally different 
thing, and anything but harmless. As it proceeds from 
a state of mind that has no relation to justice of thought, 
so it tends to produce a state of mind that is absolutely 
unjust, and to inflame all the dangers of a critical situation. 
Such exaggerations proceed from the disposition to make the 
worst of those who are opposing us, and no disposition grows 
more rapidly, or is a greater perverter of the truth. As a rule, 
of course, we are pretty certain to estimate those who are 
opposed to us, even when we make the highest effort to estimate 
them truly, beneath their true worth; butif once we give up that 
effort, and yield to the temptation to blacken them, there is 20 
distortion of the truth too monstrous to excite in us a sort of 
credulous confidence. And yet at the present day, the exaggera- 
tions of morbid sensationalism are almost, if not quite a8 
mischievous as those of the bad passions. There is such a 
diseased appetite in the world for being horrified, that @ 
journalist who only tells Lord Salisbury that he has made 
a serious error in sending Lord Lytton to Paris, is hardly 
listened to; while one who calls him a Caligula, and de- 
clares that Caligula was doing an innocent thing in making 
his horse a Consul, as compared with the choice of Lord 
Lytton for the Paris Embassy, is at least talked of for a day 
or two, if only to be laughed at. The worst of it is, that the 
appetite for this sort of high seasoning of literary food grows 
with what it feeds on, till, like the appetite for garlic, it becomes 
so absorbing that no food is relished which is not drenched in it. 
It is not a habit due to passion, and practically it does not often 
excite passion. No one will feel at all more disposed to condema 
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either Lord Lytton or Lord Salisbury for the absurd language 


qe have referred to; rather less so. The real craving which such 
monstrous language gratifies is for a stimulus, a sensational 
shock of some sort, and so the tendency grows to make all literary 
writing @ series of electric thrills or shivers to the reader,—the 
yesult of which must be a total distortion of all healthy and simple 
habits of thinking and seeing, and of reporting what we think 
and see. We deliberately believe that this sort of exaggeration is 
even worse than the exa egeration of passion. The exaggeration 
of passion leads, no doubt, to bad blood, injustice, strife, even 
murder,—and it is hard to imagine anything worse. But it is 
till worse for any nation to get into the melodramatic mood, 
the habit of living its moral life on mere stimulants, instead 
of living on the bread and meat of wholesome every-day truth. 


THE NEW ATTACK ON MISSIONARIES. 
E are not concerned to press home to Canon Taylor his 
statistical errors. We did not reprint his figures, which 
were on the face of them preposterous; and we'had previously 
given others of our own, which had been calculated a few years 
ago with great care by a man of immense experience in the 
subject, and deep devotion to the Christian cause. His estimate 
that the Mahommedan conversions in India exceed one hundred 
thousand a year is still, we believe, the nearest to the truth; and 
of the African conversions, there are and can be no trustworthy 
statistics whatever. All that we know for certain is the testi- 
mony, repeated by all travellers, and confirmed, as Dr. Taylor 
shows, by Dr. Blyden, the Negro Envoy from Liberia, that 
in Central and Western Africa the most prominent tribes 
are rapidly becoming Mussulman, and that even in posses- 
sions of our own, like Sierra Leone, Islam is becoming the 
dominant creed. The broad fact that Mahommedanism advances 
in India and Africa faster than Christianity, is clear enough, 
and is sufficient basis for argument, without entering into 
doubtful and, as we think, rather degrading details about com- 
parative per-centages. A creed which, like Mahommedanism, 
does not hesitate to use force, and can and does convert entire 
tribes at a time—Hyder Ali made seventy thousand converts in 
one day—must necessarily at certain periods rush forward with 
strides impossible to Christianity, since, on the termination of the 
Spanish conquest of America, the latter finally abandoned the 
use of the sword as a missionary agent. [It was once asked to 
take it up again. There must exist somewhere in the India 
Office, possibly in the secret department, an account by Lord 
Canning of au offer made to him in 1858-59 by leading Sikhs, 
to become Christians en masse, and make Christianity the ruling 
religion of India. We heard of this strangest of all the strange 
transactions of that wild period from his own lips.] We have 
no quarrel with Canon Taylor about his figures, or about his 
audacity in describing the progress of Islam—which seems 
greatly to have offended some of his brethren—or about the 
sincerity of his Christianity. Sydney Smith was a firm 
believer, though his view of foreign missions was at one period 
of his life hardly distinguishable from an active hatred. It is 
foolish, in days when individualism is rampant, to judge of a 
man’s faith because he dislikes or misapprehends a particular 
mode of spreading that faith, as foolish as to pronounce a man 
who disbelieves in sermons, or detests the Roman Propaganda, 
necessarily un-Christian. Our difference with Dr. Taylor regards 
what seems to us the futile and, if we may use the word without 
giving needless offence, the vulgar character of his attack upon 
missionary enterprise. The bourgeois notion of payment by 
results was surely never carried so far. The fact that mis- 
sionaries have converted few Mahommedans is no more an 
argument against missionary effort, than the fact that Christians, 
with all the aid of all the Christians Powers of this world, 
have never converted the Jews is an argument against 
Christianity. How many Rabbis did Christ himself convert ? 
Two, if we count St. Paul as belonging essentially to that class ; 
and it took a special miracle to convert him. The practice of 
counting converts by the head as if they were cattle, is in its 
very nature absurd, as absurd as it would be for a farmer to 
complain in May that the cultivation of land produced nothing 
but expense. Missionary work is sowing, not reaping, and 
sowing of a plant slow to bear. More than eighteen hundred 
years have passed since Christ ascended, and two-thirds of the 
—_— race is still non-Christian ; while it may be said that 
e creed, though Asiatic in origin, has been embraced by only 
one Asiatic race, which, mainly because it clung to its faith, has 
been dispersed to the winds almost as completely as the Jews. 





Are we to reject Christianity for that, or even if it should be 
found that, in the mysterious providence of God, a race has been 
so made or so left to itself, that its mind, as happens often with 
individuals, is absolutely impervious to divine truth? What 
argument is therein that any more than in this, that there have 
been races, like the old inhabitants of Yucatan and the people 
of Easter Island, who have passed away out of the world 
without even the physical possibility of having heard of 
Christ? What matter if the sowing take centuries, or if 
converts are numbered on the fingers of the hand? One 
St. Augustine would be ample repayment for all the labour 
yet expended; and St. Augustine may appear, say, in 
China or Bengal to-morrow. When Dr. Taylor talks of mis- 
management of missionary funds, expenses of collection, and 
the like, we can listen quietly, as to any other business argu- 
ment; but when he talks about “results” as estimated per 
capita, we must tell him that he is arrogating to himself a 
knowledge which only God can possess. What had Mahommed 
done—since he is fond of Mahommed—when, after years of 
fruitless effort, humiliation, and misery, he found that he stood 
surrounded by less than a dozen disciples? ‘ Nothing,” said 
some Dr. Taylor of the Koreish, with all visible facts in his 
favour; but Arabia was in that small reaping made Mahom- 
medan, and is furiously, perhaps unchangeably, Mahommedan 
now. Ii we were to attack the Missionary Bodies, it would be 
for their attention to results, for their sordid counting of con- 
verts, and for their consequent disposition to attack perishing 
races like the Polynesians, and their reluctance either to con- 
centrate effort on a race like the Turanian, which is a third of 
mankind, or a race like the Arab, which might furnish ua 
with teachers acceptable throughout the whole continent of 
Africa. 

The plain truth about modern missionary work we believe to 
be this. It has become a profession, a most noble and very 
successful profession, and like every other profession, has drawn 
to itself men of all kinds, of whom a large majority are qualified 
by inner disposition for its duties. At an expense of about a 
million a year, the Protestant Churches send out to most parts 
of the heathen, and some parts of the Mussulman world, a 
perpetually renewed force of men and women, to teach to those 
who know them not, Christianity and civilisation. Those men 
and women are of all sorts, some unfit, one or two in a thousand 
hopelessly untit—bad persons, in short—a few fit to a degree no 
words of ours will adequately describe, but a majority well quali- 
fied in extremely varied ways for the burdensome duty they have 
to perform. Many are teachers, many preachers, many scholars, 
many, like Dr. Moffat, born rulers of men; but in all but a 
very few, there is one quality rare in any other profession, 
absolute devotion to the work to be done. If they can do it, 
living as quiet, hardworking pastors in the tropics, they do it 
so. If it requires of them excessive toil, abstinence from all 
that is pleasant to man, the incessant facing of physical 
danger, including what is a moral certainty of death by 
torture, they accept those conditions, not boasting, not 
murmuring, as parts of the burden their consciences have 
placed upon their necks, The writer once knew one of them 
intimately who for twenty years preached in a tropical jungle 
under daily threats of death by torture, who was repeatedly 
ordered for execution, who nevertheless was a cheerful, even 
humorous man, with this one great sadness on his conscience,— 
that he had once—he, a strict preacher of non-resistance—to save 
a girl from murder, knocked her assailant down. The majority 
are not called upon for his sacrifices, but everywhere they do 
their work, setting up an ideal which raises even heathenism, 
establishing Christian colonies, teaching native teachers—oftep, 
no doubt, in Africa, as Mr. Johnston says, in his cold yet sympa- 
thetic paper in the Nineteenth Century, horrible failures, but 
often also the salt of entire districts—and everywhere spreading 
among barbarians the first ideas of a nobler and loftier life. We 
say distinctly, as the result of a life’s experience, that this much 
is successfully done, and done frequently by men whom the 
world would account underbred; done, too, by a few in whom 
varied experience, wide knowledge of many faiths, intense ob- 
servation of lower races, have begotten something hardly dis- 
tinguishable from an inner doubt. The profession, as a rule, 
conquers them all, producing, among other things, a sort of 
horror, occasionally almost painful in its manifestations, of 
ceasing from direct labour, “ going,” as they say, “ back from 
the plough.” How it is possible for Christians of any sort to 
condemn such a profession with such results, we can no more 
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conceive than we can conceive how a Christian Church can be 
fully alive, yet never wish to proselytise. 


But then, these results are not conversions? Yes they are, 
just as much conversions as St. Augustine’s. Let us speak 
out the exact truth. We no more believe that the majority of 
converts anywhere in the tropics are men raised to the level, say, 
of English clergymen, than we believe that St. Augustine’s or 
Olaf’s converts were. They are nothing of the kind. Ordinary 
intellectual acquiescence in Christianity as truer than any other 
faith, will no more turn a savage into a civilised man than it 
will turn a Bengalee into an Englishman. It took more than 
one generation, or three, to kill the brutality out of the Saxons; 
and it will take many to kill out the special predispositions of 
the tropical races towards evils—incontinence for one—which 
oftentimes they only dimly, and as it were at a distance, 
even see to be evils. There is always the difficulty, too, which, 
pace Dr. Taylor, has nothing on earth to do with Christianity, 
that tropical man, when he drinks, longs to be drunk; 
and that the Christian missionary, unlike Munoo, Gautama, 
and Mahommed, is unable to say that drink in se, and 
apart from drunkenness, is inevitable damnation. But, never- 
theless, there are converts, genuine converts, converts as 
complete and as sincere as were any of those made by the 
Apostles. The missionary reports often use, though less now 
than formerly, a sickening religious phraseology ; but we appeal 
to hostile critics to answer the question whether they have ever 
known a Christian Native Church in the tropics in which there 
were not one or two whom they excepted from all their doubts 
or censures, whom they felt to be utterly unlike all around, 
“Christian” as well as heathen, whom they could trust implicitly 
under all circumstances, and who were of themselves proof, 
positive proof, that there is nothing in race, nothing in climate, 
nothing in circumstance, which should ultimately prevent, in 
any corner of the world, the triumph of Christianity. The work 
is hard, but it is not hopeless; and the road to success does not 
lie through an ad interim teaching of false creeds. 





M. COQUELIN AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 
LTHOUGH it is unfortunate that Mr. Mayer has been 
unable to procure a@ more spacious and convenient 
theatre for his nineteenth season of French plays, the draw- 
backs of the Royalty do but furnish an additional tribute to the 
excellence of the entertainment which he has provided. We 
hope that “the French Play,” which has now become an institu- 
tion, will be suitably lodged in a home of its own in London 
before long; but in the meantime, nobody cares about the incon- 
venient theatre, with its dismal passages and its shabby décor, 
so entirely is the play the thing. . 
Next to seeing M. Coquelin in a well-known piece, with its 
delightful familiarity and anticipation, comes the pleasure of 
seeing him in a new one, with its eager but confident 
curiosity, and double interest, that of the play and that 
of the player. There is nothing to disappoint expectation 
in L’Ainé, the new piece by M. Delair, which has not 
yet been seen in Paris, but will be produced at the Gymnase ; 
and the acting of M. Coquelin as Vivien Lefort, an entirely 
novel character, one that makes demands upon the great 
comedian which might reasonably inspire doubt of his meeting 
them if the audience could know beforehand what they are, is 
of supreme excellence. The plot of the piece is simple, and not 
very probable. The interest centres in the strange and com- 
plex character of Vivien Lefort; but this makes good acting 
all round the more necessary. M. Coquelin is well supported 
in his impersonation of the frankly-ruffianly Cymon, who comes 
back to the house of his dead brother, after twenty years of 
rowdyism and adventure in the Wild West and elsewhere, 
and with an old grudge against that brother, to claim 
the whole of his property, as he has left no will. 
Vainé, whose portrait plays a silent but important part, has 
left a charge upon that property, and also upon the honour 
and conscience of the long-forgiven and always-loved scamp of 
a brother, in the shape of Yveline, a young girl whom he had 
rescued from want and misery as a child, and brought up as his 
daughter. Unfortunately, he had not formally adopted her, 
he had made no testamentary provision for her, and she:is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of Vivien Lefort, her only friends being a 
certain Jeanne, who acts as her governess, and Georges, the 
brother of Jeanne, a desultory young gentleman of a music- 
composing turn, but rather averse to work. He is vague 
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throughout; but he is in love with Yveline, she is in loye with 
him, and the heroic motive of securing a future for her, when 
it is too evident that she has nothing to expect from Vivien 
Lefort, which is supposed to inspire him with a resolution to 
set to work immediately, and does get him out of the Way, 
is quite proper. The governess, her brother, and Yveling 
are all regarded with suspicion and aversion by the gouyey. 
nante, as she insists upon being called, of the deceased ainé 
Sophie, a cunning, interested, viperish woman, who remembers 
Vivien well, and anticipates, correctly, that the arrival of 
the new master will mean their discomfiture. The situation 
in the first act is a very good one; the grief of the bereaved girl 
her grateful recapitulation of all that she owes to the beloved 
benefactor who is gone, and of his charge to her that she shall 
love the brother who is to replace him, and whom he has always 
loved; the scornful antagonism of Sophie, the misgivings of 
Jeanne, the strictly correct professional demeanour of the 
notary, the general testimony to the excellence of M. Michel 
Lefort,—all these form an admirable introduction to and 
contrast with the unredeemed scamp and ruffian who suddenly 
walks in and takes possession, with an utter brutality which 
surpasses the worst fears of Jeanne and the fondest hopes of 
Sophie. As we catch the first sight of the burly rowdy, the 
insolent, swaggering, bull-headed blackguard, with his cunning, 
furtive eyes, and his coarse grin, a swift vision of the Marquis 
de Sept Monts, Don César de Bazan, and others, flashes 
across us, and we can hardly believe our eyes. The acting 
of M. Coquelin is so perfect, the hold he takes upon the 
audience is so strong, from the first utterance which reveals the 
nature of Vivien, that the perilous improbability of his foreseen 
conversion, the strained sentiment which under less masterly 
treatment would inevitably become absurd, and the rapidity 
with which the change must necessarily be effected, are wholly 
immaterial. Such is the delicacy of the shades and suggestions 
in this fine impersonation, that the sudden softening and 
repentance with which the first act ends, after Vivien has fully 
displayed his character, and has been denounced in a very 
spirited and effective harangue by Yveline, for outraging his 
brother’s memory, is quite convincing and deeply pathetic. It 
is not easy to describe, or rather to enumerate, the merits of the 
actor’s rendering of this part; they are so various, so subtle, 
so complete; they so enchain attention that to take one’s eyes 
off him for a moment is to lose something; to fail to hear him 
for a word or two is happily impossible, for the clearness, 
purity, and distinctness of his utterance are, as usual, perfect. 
When he is joined by his parasite and evil genius, Chavagnac 
(admirably played by M. Numés), and, while the two eat and 
drink with racy realism, listens to the spiteful insinuations of 
Sophie (ably represented by Madame France, whose permanent 
shrug of the shoulders is most telling), his face, figure, and 
occasional speech literally bristle with expression, and not an 
effort is discernible, not an effect is one atom overdone. Upon 
such art as this, with its rich hameur, keen wit, cool confidence, 
nice discrimination, exceeding subtlety, and, when the occasion 
comes, its pathos and dignity, ordinary praise seems imper- 
tinently bestowed ; we can only acknowledge the ardent admira- 
tion which it inspires, and the indescribable pleasure which 
it affords. The cynical ruffianism of Vivien is plentifully 
tempered by epigrams, and Chavagnac’s share in the dialogue 
is invariably amusing. The latter reminds us of one of 
the happiest of Mr. Walter Besant’s conceits, the lazy, self- 
indulgent impostor in The Golden Butterfly, who is always 
about to write a great poem, while his twin-brother and co- 
impostor is always about to paint a great picture. Chavagnac 
is a far more worthless creature in reality than Vivien 
Lefort, though only a trivial scoundrel. His unwritten poem 
of sixty thousand lines, suggested by three notes of Beethoven, 
is very comical, and in Vivien’s narrative of how he 
played for the craven’s life in one of his wild adventures, and 
won it, there is something grand and grim which thrills the 
audience. The second act affords M. Coquelin the opportunity 
of a great triumph, because anything short of such acting as 
his must make the situation ridiculous. But he shows us 
Vivien Lefort under the influence of repentance and temptation, 
love and liquor, geniality and fury, yielding to the demon of 
drink and gambling, hearkening to the persuasion of virtue, & 
brute and the best of fellows, in such quick succession that it 
is almost all at once. He is absorbingly interesting in each and 
every phase, full of passion, sentiment, cynical shrewdness, 








humble self-depreciation, brutal self-assertion, tenderness, grief, 
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and with it all there is a painful confusion in his own 
mind between the past and the present, the old Vivien and the 
new, conveyed with extraordinary effect. One of the finest 
gcenes is that in which Vivien, tempted by Chavagnac, is 
beginning a game, in violation of his promise to Yveline, who 
comes in and snatches the cards from him. She wonders at 
fhe infatuation of the gamester, and Vivien dexterously makes 
her illustrate the fascination of “the hazard of the die” 
herself. His finesse, fire, and effectiveness in this scene are 
very remarkable, and he is admirably supported by Madame 
Malvau, whose acting throughout is excellent. The scene in 
which Vivien yields to the drink demon, aud his old violence 
and brutality revive, and then, with a sudden shock of remorse, 
disgust and despair come upon him with his recovery of his 
senses, is one which taxes the actor’s power to the utmost ; 
put he is master of it. The audience may reason after- 
wards upon its unreasonability, because he really is all that 
Macbeth declares a man cannot be, within a few minutes; but 
there is no such intruding thought while one is looking at 
him. One fault the dramatist commits there,—the group stand 
apart from the staggering drink-blinded man, they let him 
waver, fall on his knees, bend, and ultimately fall in a heap on 
the floor, so that Yveline may scream out, “Mort!” and 
Chavagnac sneer, “Ivre-mort!” This is sacrificing consistency 
toa mot. Yveline would have caught hold of him with his first 
staggering step. Nothing can be finer than the conflict in 
Vivien’s mind between his love for the girl who has wrought so 
great a change in him, and his knowledge of himself, and dis- 
trust of the permanence of his repentance and reform. This 
leads to the thorough self-conquest of the third act. Of course, 
there is a foregone conclusion. Georges has to come back, and 
to enlighten Vivien as to the sacrifice which Yveline has made 
in offering to become his wife, and his own prior claim; then 
comes the inevitable challenge, and the final battle of the deeply 
interesting adventurer with himself. All this, together with 
Chavagnac’s villainous share in the plot of the play, is matter 
of course; but it is admirably written, and superbly played. 
When Vivien bestows Yveline’s hand upon Georges, and 
declares, with an eloquent gesture addressed to the portrait of 
Vainé, that the battle is won, everybody is bound to be sorry for 
Yveline; her life is going to be so very dull with that harmless 
necessary Georges, and “the other” is such a fine fellow at his 
best; at his worst, so infinitely diverting a vagabond. 

That Paris will confirm the verdict of London upon M. Delair’s 
play, we do not venture to predict; but that the great comedian 
with whom the Parisians have had occasional tiffs, which do not 
disturb their pride in him, has added a very remarkable success 
to = repertory, is a delightful certainty for the play-going 
world. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
[To tHe Epiton OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In an article in the Spectator of October 22nd, headed 
“A Modest Demand,” the writer disposes in a somewhat off- 
hand fashion of certain resolutions in favour of responsible 
government recently passed by the Legislative Council of 
Western Australia. 

He says, referring to the Colonies generally, that “not one 
of them, at least since 1850, ever pretended to lordship over 
such a stupendous territory as that now modestly claimed 
by the Legislative Council of Perth.” In the first place, as 
will be presently shown, “lordship” is not claimed over the 
territory by the colonists, as that belongs to the Crown, and 
must continue so to do so long as the Colony remains a part of 
the British Empire, whatever form of local government it may 
possess. But the writer of the article in question is apparently 
unaware of the fact that in 1860, when Queensland* was erected 
into a separate Colony, with a territory of some 650,000 square 
miles in extent, and a population of about 28,000 souls only, it 
was endowed with the boon for which Western Australia now 
asks, in the shape of responsible government in very much the 
Same form, in principle, as that enjoyed by the other great 
Australian Colonies. 








b To be accurate, the territory of Queensland in 1860 comprised 666,000 square 
io 8, with a population, as stated above, of 28,000. Western Australia contains 
= ,000 square miles, with a population of over 40,000. The parallel, therefore, 

» repeats the proportion of population to territory, between the position of 
t eensland when in effect that Colony obtained responsible government, and 

© position of Western Australia at the present moment, is remarkably close. 





South Australia, when it obtained its present form of govern- 
ment, had a population of some 104,000 souls, but the extent of 
territory within its limits was 903,425 square miles. But the 
chief question raised by the article referred to is not, I take it, 
as to the proportion to be observed between population and 
territory when a Colony desires to obtain a more liberal form of 
government; it is rather as to the control of the lands within 
its limits. 

In neither of the cases just mentioned, nor in those of the other 
great Australian Colonies, nor, in short, by the form of govern- 
ment now sought to be obtained by Western Australia, has the 
Crown surrendered, nor would it surrender, control over 
Australian lands. The Australian Colonies are, to all intents 
and purposes, part and parcel of the British Empire, and by 
the terms of the measure conferring responsible government 
upon each Colony, the Crown reserves the right, by its repre- 
sentative the Governor for the time being, to grant or withhold 
its assent to any and every legislative measure; and measures 
falling within certain categories are expressly reserved for the 
sanction of the Crown,—that is to say, they must have the direct 
assent of the Home Government before they can become law. 

Again, as a matter of fact, in not one of the Australasian 
Colonies (the chief of which have enjoyed responsible govern- 
ment for upwards of thirty years) has any serious question or 
difference of opinion between the Imperial Government and that 
of the Colony in connection with the disposal of the lands 
(which, until alienated, are in all the Colonies styled “Crown 
Lands”), arisen. In the great Colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, the qualified control 
of the lands of each was conceded by the Crown—not on the “ bare 
chance” that the then comparatively small number of colonists 
“would be just and reasonable in their dealings and regulations ” 
with regard to them, but with the well-founded certainty that the 
strong practical common-sense of such essentially British com- 
munities rendered it virtually impossible that they should deal 
unjustly or unreasonably with matters so vitally affecting their 
own interests. Moreover, as I have already remarked, the Crown 
has the power to interpose (in the improbable event of its inter- 
position being necessary), to prevent hasty or injudicious 
legislation in such matters from taking effect. 

It may not be out of place here to allude to the marvellous 
progress made by the Colonies just mentioned since the beginning 
for them of the era of responsible government. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that the form of government should be 
credited with such progress; but it will hardly be disputed, at 
any rate by colonists, that the scope for and encouragement to 
enterprise afforded by it have largely contributed to the 
wonderful development of the resources of the Australian 
Colonies generally. 

On the other hand, the somewhat anomalous position of 
Western Australia as regards its form of government, differing 
as it does from that enjoyed by the other portions of the continent 
of which it forms a part (the boundaries dividing Western 
Australia from contiguous colonies being merely arbitrary 
lines), gives rise to an impression, not perhaps quite logical, 
and certainly not well-founded, that the Colony does not 
afford the same scope for enterprise directed to the develop- 
ment of its vast and scarcely touched resources, as the 
other Colonies present and have presented for some years 
past. The imperfect knowledge which prevails in England with 
regard to Australia generally, and the Western Colony more 
particularly, is somewhat surprising to a colonist, and is for many 
reasons to be deplored. In this instance, the misquotation some- 
times heard of Pope’s line, that “ A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” would be very applicable. 

Lastly, let me remark that it would be very unjust and un- 
reasonable to assume that such an essentially English and 
thoroughly loyal community as that composed by the people of 
Western Australia would make a worse use of the greater 
freedom of legislative action for which they ask, than has been 
made of the like privilege by the other Australian Colonies.—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. F. A. C. 


(Our correspondent has not given any answer to the main 
contention of the article, that, looking to the interest of the 
Empire, it would be bad policy to relinquish full control over 
the territory of West Australia. Theoretically, the Crown 
retains a power of interposition when responsible government 
has been granted. That is well known; but it is also well known 
that, except in outrageous cases, the power is not and cannot be 
exercised.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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LIBERALISM AND COERCION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In these days of emasculated Liberalism and sentimental 
Radicalism, when cant seems bodily transferred from the sphere 
of religion to the sphere of politics, it is as well to be reminded 
of the deliberate opinion of one who was both a robust Radical 
and at the same time a true Liberal on the subject of coercion. 
This is what John Stuart Mill wrote, in his essay on “ Liberty :”— 
“ All that makes existence valuable to any one depends upon 
the enforcement of restraints upon the actions of other people.” 

IT commend these words to the notice of Sir William Harcourt, 
and people of that genus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pytchley Vicarage. 


E. Gates, 


THE NUMBER OF ANTI-HOME-RULERS IN IRELAND. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Being a constant reader of your paper, I have several 
times lately seen it stated in your columns, directly or indirectly, 
that two out of the five million inhabitants of Ireland are 
opposed to Home-rule. As a Unionist, I should be only too 
pleased to be able to believe this ; and I think that if the fact 
could be sufficiently brought home to the minds of the electors 
of Great Britain, we might feel a good deal more certain than 
we can do at present that the agitation in favour of Home-rule 
will not ultimately succeed. 

Do the Separatists admit that the proportion of Loyalists to 
Home-rulers is anything like what you state it to be? I think 
not. I should be much obliged if you or one of your corre- 
spondents would state what is the evidence upon which your 
figures are based.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Broomhall Park, Sheffield, October 30th. 

[We quoted Mr. Chamberlain’s figures, and believe them to 
be substantially accurate. The number is made up by taking 
the 1,010,000 Protestants and one-fourth of the Catholics. 
If the agrarian question were settled, the proportion of loyalists 
would be far larger.—Ep. Spectator. } 


J. BARBER. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC IDEAL. 

[To tHe Eprror oF THE * SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—While agreeing with most of your comments on the 
recently published Life of Miss Vaughan, I yet desire to point 
out that the matter goes even further and deeper than you have 
indicated ; for the principle advocated in that book is so far from 
being Catholic, that it is a very dangerous and subtle form of 
the Manichean heresy, which has cropped up from time to time in 
Christendom, even after the defeat of Manicheeism as a separate 
organisation, and always with disastrous results. 

The fundamental idea of Manicheeism is the antagonism of the 
dual principles of good and evil, conceived of as equipollent in 
the universe, and the inherent evil of matter, as belonging to 
the domain of evil, and proceeding from the evil Creator. The 
human body, as the highest exemplification of matter, was 
consequently regarded in this system as the embodiment of evil 
in the highest earthly degree, and thence flowed necessarily 
the doctrine that it is not the partner of the soul, intended for 
co-operation with it in all human forms of activity, but its enemy, 
to be beaten down with relentless persistency. Thus the 
Manichee was not an ascetic, for asceticism conveys etymo- 
logically and historically the idea of “training,” of fitting the 
body by discipline to fulfil its duties the better; whereas 
Manicheeism aimed at the mortification of the body so as to 
impair its powers. It is just the difference between breaking-in 
a horse, and blinding him or hamstringing him. The poor child 
who was done to death by the unsound teaching she received, 
had never been made to understand the Catholic verities that 
her body came from the same Divine Creator as her soul, was 
endowed by him with its qualities and powers, and was a trust 
in her keeping for which she was just as accountable as for her 
soul, She would probably have understood, if she were told 
that it would be sin for her to set herself to destroy certain 
mental faculties, to deliberately impair her memory, for example, 
or her capacity of apprehension; but to impair her digestion 
seemed to her an act of high devotion. And yet any competent 
physician could have told her how close is the connection between 
healthy digestion and healthy thought. I never tire of that 
story of the old Roman Catholic Bishop Milner, to whom a lady 
devotee recounted certain wonderful visions she was wont to see, 
winding up with the apostrophe,—* O father, aren’t they blessed, 





| 
aren’t they wonderful, isn’t it a great privilege to be so favoured?” 
Whereupon the Bishop replied,—“ Very beautiful, very blessed 
and, as you say, it is a great privilege to be so favoured ; but, m ; 
dear child, don’t you think you had better take a little blue-pill pA 
The evils which this form of Manicheeism have customaril 
produced are chiefly these two,—a frightful outbreak of wil 
immorality, on the ground that the body and soul not being 
partners, but irreconcilable foes, the soul is in no way com. 
promised or affected by any evil deeds of the body, which may 
therefore be indulged to the uttermost; and the generation of 
morbidity, and religions mania also, in too many of those who 
escape that deadly peril. The nervous excitability generated by 
certain kinds of physical pain or discomfort, is exceedingly 
dangerous to morality and to the reason. I speak from both 
the theological and the physiological standpoint—I am 
Sir, &e., Ricwanrp F, Littiepatn, ‘ 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., October 29th. 


[To rHE Epiror oF THE “SpEcrTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—The article on “ A Roman Catholic Ideal,” in the Spectator 
of October 29th, suggests one or two thoughts that seem to have 
escaped the notice of the writer. He appreciates the natural 
beauty of the life on which the article is founded, but objects to 
certain supernatural aspects of it. Yet these are all of them 
essentially Christian and Scriptural. For instance, he says :— 
“Their [the Roman Catholic] doctrine, if we understand it 
rightly, is that Clare Vanghan’s self-inflicted sufferings,—say in 
the way of cold, or indigestion, or nausea, or humiliation,—if 
endured with the intention of helping sinners to repent, or 
helping the penitent towards holiness, would be accepted by 
God as some infinitesimal addition to the great agony of the 
Redeemer in aid of the work of atonement. We cannot say that 
we have ever understood how such a doctrine can be theologically 
supported.” 

The doctrine is correctly stated, but the writer who condemns 
it forgets that it is an exact reproduction in other words of the 
inspired sentiments of St. Paul,—* I rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is wanting of the sufferings of Christ 
in my flesh for his body, which is the Church.” (Colossians i., 24.) 
Those sufferings were endured at a distance, where they could 
not have a direct and obvious tendency to touch the hearts of 
the sinners for whom they were offered up, which, in your 
writer’s opinion, would be their only justification. Yet St. 
Paul declares them to be a filling-ap or addition to the sufferings 
of Christ. 

Again, we are told that the prayer of the righteous man 
availeth much, but not that it avails all the more if supported 
by self-inflicted pangs. Why, Sir, nothing can be clearer than 
our Lord’s affirmation of the doctrine that the Spectator denies. 
His Apostles once asked him why they could not succeed in 
casting out an unclean spirit; his answer was, “ This kind is not 
cast out but by prayer and fasting.” In other words, “ You must 
add some voluntary mortification, some ‘self-inflicted pangs,’ 
to your prayers, if you desire that God should hear and answer 
them.” 

Your writer further objects to the doctrine that members of 
the purely contemplative orders have a right to display com- 
plete indifference to the ill-effects of self-inflicted sufferings 
on their bodily health, so long as those self-inflicted sufferings 
are suggested by and minister to their enthusiasm of devotion. 
Quite so. Itis perfectly true that self-inflicted sufferings likely to 
injure health are in no way justified by the fact that they are 
suggested by and minister to the enthusiasm of devotion. But 
the writer ignores their true motive in the saints and holy ones 
of God. What justifies them is that they are suggested by the 
Holy Spirit of God, and minister to an advance in perfection. 
Spiritus spirat ubi vult. It is one of the marks of God’s special 
and supernatural action on the soul, that in its higher efforts it 
transgresses or overleaps the ordinary laws of human prudence. 
If it were not so, the “folly of the Cross” would be an un- 
meaning phrase. To Protestants, it is practically an unmeaning 
phrase. In Protestant religiousness, there is no folly of the 
Cross, just as there is no real contrast between the world and 
things divine. For a young clergyman to devote his life 
to evangelising the poor and reclaiming the outcast, is ad- 
mirable; but it is not in itself the folly of the Cross. 
The world applauds him as a hero. It is only when a higher 
stage is reached that the world is puzzled, and condemns 
as a crime or a folly the action of the saints that is beyond its 
ken. The life of Clare Vaughan is instinct with this folly of 
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the Cross. It may be that sometimes a human element entered 
into her actions, and clouded the brightness of the divine light 
that made her soul beautiful and dear to God. But these occa- 
sional imperfections do not interfere with the intensely super- 
natural character of her life. It is just because it is so intensely 
supernatural, because it realises in 80 high a degree the Catholic 
ideal, that it is, to them that are without, foolishness, but to us 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. F. Crarke, S.J. 

31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W., October 31st. 

[We are aware that the verse quoted from St. Paul is supposed 
to justify the doctrine in proof of which Father Clarke quotes 
it; but if it does mean that, it could hardly be more obscurely 
expressed. A “filling up” does not surely mean an “ addition 
to”? As for “ prayer and fasting ” meaning the same as “ prayer 
and suffering for the sake of suffering,” it is altogether out of the 
question. It would be as plausible to say that when a medical 
man ordered his patient to abstain from food, he ordered him to 
inflict suffering on himself for the sake of suffering.—Ep. 
Spectator. | = nae ; 

“THE NEW ANTIGONE.” 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “SprEcrator.”’ | 
Sir,—Your kindness in dealing with my book tempts me to 
submit for your consideration a remark or two on the point 
where my critic detects a flaw in the ground-plan of “ The New 
Antigone.” Could the heroine, it is asked, have borne without 
degradation a feigned name, implying that she was married when 
she was not ? 

I reply at once that she could not have appeared before the 
world, in society, under a married woman’s name without falling 
below her own standard. But what were the facts of the case ? 
Hippolyta (who, by-the-way, had, strictly speaking, no name, 
for she was illegitimate) lived in the deepest seclusion, and the 
change of name affected her lover rather than herself. She 
had been brought up among people who were perpetually 
masquerading under fictitious designations; and she cannot 
have thought herself degraded in following her mother’s ex- 
ample. Might not, then, the “marriage of true minds”— 
though really no marriage, and terminable on a change of 
feeling—have justified in her eyes the assumption of her lover’s 
name, or the sharing in his disguise, while it did not allow 
of any binding promise or ceremony? I wonder what the 
casuists of free-love would say. Is there not a kind of deception 
involved in the very situation, so long as society does not com- 
prehend, and declines to recognise, the tertium quid between 
casual intercourse and legal Christian marriage ? 

As you suggest, there is a certain degree of irony in the title 
of my story. The Antigone of Sophocles felt that she was 
breaking only a human law. Hippolyta Valence had to learn 
that the law of marriage is divine, and must be construed not 
according to mere sentiment, but by the nature of things,—I 
am, Sir, &c., Tue Avutuor or “Tor New ANTIGONE.” 

(We are not satisfied with the explanation. Hippolyta wore 
the wedding-ring, and no clearer repudiation of the free-love 
theory could be conceived.—Ep. Spectator] 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘* SprcraTor.”’ | 

Sir,—I overlooked the remark quoted by your correspondent, 
“S. L. P.,” or I would have at once answered your challenge. 
I do not, of course, know how liberally you interpret the word 
“productive ;” but if I may substitute “ intrinsically useful,” I 
can at once point to a piece of work the completion of which 
would be of the greatest benefit to Londoners as a whole, aud 
to a certain section of the poor specially. I allude to the Thames 
Embankment. Since the Westminster and Strand side of the 
Embankment has been completed, whenever there is an excess 
of rain, the Thames has been forced over on to the Lambeth and 
Southwark side of the river, and the floods have done much 
damage to the houses of the poor. The assistance which the 
completion of this work would give to the plans for the better 
drainage of London must be evident to ali who consider how 
much those plans are hindered by the habits of those who live 
in small houses close to the river, but who would be separated 
from it by the Embankment. Perhaps even the addition to the 
beauty of London might be now admitted to be a consideration 
affecting all, and not merely a select few. Why this has not 
been urged more constantly on the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
I do not know.—I am, Sir, &c., C, E. Maurice. 
South Lodge, Squire’s Mount, Hampstead. 


A JEWISH HUMOURIST. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “ Specrator,”’ | 

Sir,—It is stated in the article on “A Jewish Humourist,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of October 22nd, that M. G. 
Saphir’s father was a pedlar. This is a mistake. His father 
was a wool-merchant in a very good position, and highly 
respected in his town and throughout Hungary. His grand- 
father, of whose character and interview with the Emperor M. 
G. Saphir gives an interesting sketch, was an agent to a 
Hungarian nobleman. M. G. Saphir’s father was a man of 
great learning; and the writer of these lines remembers seeing, 
in his childhood, large manuscript books in Hebrew on theological 
subjects written by him; he also remembers his parents speakiug 
frequently of his grandfather’s culture and noble bearing. 

The remarks on M. G. Saphir’s relation to the Jews seem to 
me also incorrect. Though M. G. Saphir joined the Christian 
Church, he never tried to conceal his Jewish origin. He 
published for many years a Jewish almanack of a humorous 
character. Some of his wittiest pieces are in the Jewish dialect, 
and he was a great favourite with the whole German-speaking 


community.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Neruew or M. G. Sarum. 


THE LATE MR. THRING. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tus “‘ SPecTAToR.”’) 

Sir,—* Honour to whom honour is due.” Iam glad to read in 
the Spectator of October 29th the well-deserved tribute of 
admiration to the late Head-Master of Uppingham. I only ask 
permission to protest against the uncalled-for disparagement of 
the school before Thring came. We who were there under his 
predecessor, rejoice that the school should so greatly have 
flourished in later times; but most of us think of our old Head- 
Master with deep feelings of reverence, affection, and esteem. 
We think of Holden not only as an accomplished scholar, but 
as a man of refined and cultured sentiment, and high-minded 
Christian thought, whose influence upon our lives was of 
the best and purest. And when I think of many of my con- 
temporaries there, and of the positions they have filled and 
are filling, I can say with the more confidence, that although 
the school was small in those days, we have good reason to 
remember it with attachment and honour. 

I left Uppingham a year before Thring came, and know little 
of what “rebellion ” there may have been in ‘‘the handful of 
unruly boys ” who were in the school-house when he came; but 
I can well imagine there may have been considerable discontent 
at the radical changes—however excellent in the result— 
introduced under the new régime.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Checkendon Rectory, November 2nd. Cuaries J. ABBey, 

LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—There is a story told of the late Dean Stanley to the effect 
that one day when travelling in Roumania, he addressed a 
small peasant lad, whom he met on board a river steamboat, in 
Latin. What his words were I know not; probably, in English 
pronunciation, he remarked on the weather. Anyway, the lad 
turned to him after a brief pause of meditation, and thus 
addressed him,—“ Primum disce, tum loquere!” 

This shows (if it were needed) that different nations speak 
Latin, when they can, so differently, that each seems to the other 
barbarons. But what then? “If so, why not?” as Captain 
Bunsby would put it. The upholders of ‘‘ the modern pronun- 
ciation ” seem entirely ignorant or oblivious of the fact that we 
in England have formerly taken just the same liberty that all 
others of different nationalities have done with a dead language, 
—i.e., we have pronounced it as our own living language. 

If a Spaniard talks of Hooliooth, and a German of Yoolioos, 
why may we not speak without shame of Julius (or any other 
man), untroubled by unprofitable searchings of heart in regard 
to the tone prevailing in the Augustan era.—I am, Sir, &., 

Ernest GELDART. 

Little Braxted Rectory, Essex, November 2nd. 

FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Might I be permitted shortly to reply to Mr. Hill’s letter P 
The “rundale” system was only applicable to the arable portion 
of land held in common by tenants of a townland. They 





divided the arable in proportion to the number of “ sooms” or 
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“* cows’ grasses” each man held. They used only spade labour. 
They had no fences except one outer fence. Under such a 
system, of course, only fairly good land would be selected for 
division, and only in quantity sufficient to provide potatoes for 
themselves and winter feeding for milch-cows and dry cattle. 
The remainder of the land was used for grazing in common up 
to the doors of the cabins. I do not deny that when English 
law treated each man as a tenant in severalty quarrels were 
frequent. That, however, was the fault of the law, and not of 
the system. In India we read of precisely similar results from 
like causes. Lord George Hill cut up grazing and all into 
parallelograms, and spoiled all. One man got a “cut” which 
produced only rocks, another got the “ fat” of the townland, and 
all lost the benefit of free and common grazing at their doors. 
As to “ mountain” grazing proper, that must, from its nature, 
be held in common, and I did not refer to it at all. 

Mr. Hill hardly denies my statements that the tenants made 
all the houses, drains, and fences. He says they were “ en- 
couraged and helped” by their landlord. How? I was 
engaged in, I think, about three hundred cases between the 
tenants and his brother, many of which were appealed; and I 
assert that in no single case was it shown that Lord George Hill 
either encouraged or helped them. There was an attempt made 
to prove that some roads were made by Lord George, but my 
recollection is that it failed; and as to the rental, I assert that 
it was about £500 when purchased, and that, including the 
hotel and farm, it was about £1,600 when the Land Act passed. 
I will not venture very confidently to speak of the quality of the 
grazing reserved, in the face of Mr. Hill’s assertion. I am 
certain, however, that the people thought it was “the best.” 

As regards the Commission of 1858, I must express my 
astonishment that Mr. Hill does not know that I, on the part of 
the tenants, put it in evidence for the express purpose of 
showing what extraordinary statements respecting Ireland can 
be made in London, and how utterly unlike the real facts are 
the pictures imposed on Select Committees. We had also in 
Court “ facts from Gweedore.” 

The late Lord Leitrim used to point out, as does Mr. Hill, 
that he had more names on his rental than when he started 
what we call his “ extermination policy.” That proves nothing, 
for where subdivision exists so largely as in West Donegal, you 
can, after famine, eviction, and emigration have done their worst, 
still maintain the number of names on your rent-roll.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Buncrana, November 2nd. James E, O’Douerty. 





A CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY IN TYROL. 

The writer of the interesting letter on the Monastery at 
Carthaus, near Meran, which we published in the Spectator of 
September 10th, has received the following acknowledgment of 
the help which English friends have enabled her to send to the 
good priest who writes it :— 

[Copry. ] 

“Gracious Lapy,—Excuse the delay in my reply to your most 
kind letter, which came whilst I was out on a begging tour in 
Bozen and Meran. At Bozen many local necessities made it 
impossible for either priest or people to help me, all their 
energies being called on to assist an outlying village,—two-thirds 
of which had been destroyed by fire first, and floods later on. 
Therefore, as my success was so scant, you may readily believe 
with what a grateful heart I received your unexpected letter and 
gifts from your countrymen. The good God has evidently 
helped us. 

“On October 2nd, 1885, when for the first time I set off with 
staff and begging-scrip to ask bounty for my poor village, we 
had neither house, money, nor convenience of any kind to carry 
out a scheme for the improvement of the poverty-stricken 
villagers of Carthaus. To-day we possess a good dwelling—the 
Hospice, with washhouse, public kitchen, and school attached,— 
and all this we have received through the charity of English 
ladies ! 

“The Sisters of Charity who came to our assistance some time 
since are now able to carry out some of their benevolent plans, 
and without them little indeed would have been achieved. Their 
mode of teaching is so attractive to the young, that they— 
especially the girls—flock gladly to school, where they are taught 
good manners and pious habits. The poor apathetic mothers, 
who are all bad managers, and whose gross ignorance in times of 
illness only added misery to misery, are gradually being taught 
to cook and wash properly. Besides teaching, the Sisters keep 





a a itinie 
our church clean and orderly, and both night and day they are 
ready to attend to the sick. Their value is felt here perha, 8 
even more than in many other places, where the gentry or ~ 
well-to-do neighbours give an occasional helping hand: but 
where the whole community is poor, as is the case here the 
Sisters are quite a blessing,—what you in England call @ god. 
send. Itis to be hoped we may be enabled to keep them am 
us, to carry on and perfect their excellent work. 

“ Before closing my letter, may I tell you that at breakfast at 
mid-day meal-time, and at supper, each day in the Hospice 
heartfelt prayers are offered by the good Sisters and their 
pensioners for all our kind English benefactors—to whom I 
would recall to mind the words of our Lord Jesus, “ Whatsoever 
you did unto one of my brethren, you did it unto myself.” 

“‘ And the Vicar, too, daily thanks God and the friendly donors: 
his only wish now is that he were forty years younger, so that 
he might see the happy results of the good teaching thus begun 
amongst his poor people.—And he signs himself, yours in deep 
respect, 

* Coplon in Carthaus, Tyrol. 


ong 


Louis Naver.® 








POETRY. 


EDWARD THRING. 
He made men seers, young dreamers to desire 
The one thing good,—to do the difficult right = 
He cast Truth’s heart into the fiercest fight, 
And bade us battle on and never tire; 
He kindled hope, he set dead faith afire, 
Gave workers will, filled eyes with love and sight,. 
And, by the lamp of Service, thro’ the night 
Led learning from the ruts and from the mire. 





Not praise nor scorn, not riches, honour, name, 
Could tempt his hand a moment from the plough,. 
Nor the world-deafening clamour of the daws 
Pecking about the ploughshare harm his cause ; 
Let others reap—he claimed to serve and sow,— 


And as he toiled, the Lord of Harvest came. 
H. D. R.. 





IN RUGBY CHAPEL. 


ARNOLD and Stanley, sowers of good seed, 
Master and pupil here are graven in stone ;. 
One with strong brow to crush the evil down, 

Strong faith to inspire, to renovate, to lead : 

And one, though gentler-moulded, yet if need 
Arose, in freedom’s cause keen swordsman known; 
Whose vivid glance on the far past was thrown, 

Scenes dear to fame, noble or saintly deed. 


Seekers of truth! Ye saw with unsealed eyes, 
In you self slumbered : therefore scarce more wide,— 
Be this our spur to lives of high emprise,— 
Is his renown who sang by Avonside. 
Be this our boast, the world our debtor lies, 
Richer for that these twain have lived and died. 
H. T. R. 








BOOKS. 


—__— 
THE LATE DUC DE BROGLIE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Now that the Souvenirs of the late Duc de Broglie, published 
in France a year ago, have been translated into English, it is 
time to draw attention to a brilliant and interesting book, 
written by a remarkable Frenchman, a more or less conspicuous 
figure in French history from the time of the great Revolution 
till his death in 1870. It is probable that no translation could 
do full justice to a book so entirely French in every turn of 
thought and language; and we must confess to being almost 
sorry that this particular translation was ever attempted, the 
Souvenirs having been turned from the most excellent and 
graceful French into rather stiff und helpless English. Besides 
this, the book has been edited in such a curious manner, that in 
one place more than twenty pages have been simply left out, 
without a word of explanation, or even a line of asterisks. It 





* Personal Recollections of the late Duc de Broglie. Translated and Edited by 
Raphael Ledos de Beaufort, 2 vols, London: Ward and Downey. 1887. 
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ig the account of an adventurous little tour in Switzerland, 
made by the Duc, his wife, his brother-in-law, and a friend, and 
it is true that he himself advises the reader to le sauter a pieds 

joints; but as it happens to be one of the liveliest and most 

picturesque bits in the whole book, a relief from almost perpetual 
politics—though the Duc’s own charming style, and his extracts 
from a journal kept by the Duchesse, make even doctrinaire 
politics interesting—it will certainly be much missed in the 
translation by any one who knows the original. 

We must proceed to give some account of the book and its 
author. The family of Broglie is of Italian origin, and came to 
France in the time of Cardinal Mazarin. Throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the heads of the house 
were distinguished soldiers, three of them Marshals of France. 
The last, and most famous, of these was the old Duc who com- 
manded the King’s troops in 1789,—‘ War-god Broglie,” as 
Carlyle calls him ; “ important, impenetrable . . .. of a firm 
drill-serjeant morality inaccessible in his Olympus.” 
Before the old Marshal was called forth then to serve his King 
—to whom, his grandson says, he gave the wisest and most 
moderate counsels—he had been out of favour for many years, 
compared by some people to Cincinnatus, and only appearing at 
Court once or twice a year. It was just before the Revolution 
that his grandson, the writer of the Souvenirs, who was born in 
1785, began to remember him; and a very fine figure he makes 
in memory. Not so like Cincinnatus after all:— 

arse eceie Il n’avait ni déposé les faisceaux consulaires, ni forgé 
son épée en soc de charrue, et l’envoyé du Sénat romain qui l’aurait 
trouvé en habit de chasse, galonné sur toutes les coutures, entouré des 
gentilshommes de la contrée,—vétus du méme habit qu’ils tenaient 
respectueusement de sa munificence,—faisant retentir la forét de 
Broglie des aboiements de cent chiens et du galop de cinquante 
chevanx, n’aurait été que médiocrement édifié de sa simplicité rustique. 
Ce qui est vrai, c’est qu’il avait été injustement disgracié, et qu’d 
exemple du fier patricien, il en était trés justement irrité.’’ 

The Prince de Broglie, the son of this old hero, was also a 
soldier, and came back from a campaign in America with 
Republican opinions, which were a terrible vexation to his father. 
He once wrote to the young man—we do not find this in the 
Souvenirs :—“ Si cette lettre pouvait vous apporter des coups de 
baton je vous en enverrais.” In spite of this disagreement, how- 
ever, the Prince and his wife, Mademoiselle de Rosen—of a noble 
Swedish family which had migrated into Alsace—continued up 
to the Revolution to live with the old Duc at his Paris hotel, 
and there the first four years of the little Victor’s life were 
chiefly spent :— 

“Je n’ai conservé qu’un faible souvenir de I’hétel de Broglie et de 
son grand jardin, du salon de Broglie et de ses meubles en tapisserie, 
de mon grand-pére, de sa petite taille et de sa courte perruque. Je 
jurerais, néanmoins, que son portrait, tel qu’il existe 4 Broglie 
aujourd’hui, dans le premier salon, lui ressemble parfaitement. On 
m’a conté que, dans ce méme salon, il m’avait suffi, Agé que j’étais de 
trois ou quatre ans, de grimper sur la traverse d’un écran, pour 
donner un soufflet au vainqueur de Berghen et de Corbach; je ne 
garantis pas l’anecdote et j’espére qu’elle n’est pas vraie.’’ 


The story of the Prince de Broglie is a sad one. Renounced at 
length by his father and all his relations, and still not going far 
enough to satisfy the party he had joined, he shared the fate of 
many men like him, and was guillotined in the Terror. His 
wife narrowly escaped the same fate. She afterwards married 
M. d’Argenson, also Republican in his opinions, and of whom 
the Duc de Broglie always speaks with affection and respect. He 
was, in fact, brought up by him, and in the society of the 
Directoire, a different world indeed from his grandfather’s. He 
was about fourteen when the fine Chateau de Broglie, near 
Bernay, to which his ancestors had given their name, was 
restored to him, and he once more possessed the woods where 
the Marshal had hunted so magnificently. But, in spite of 
this, he grew up with a horror of the ancien régime,—a 
thoroughly modern young Frenchman of his time, literary, 
philosophic, yet enthusiastic for the Army and its victories. 

Tn 1809, at twenty-four, the young Duc was appointed one of 
the auditewrs to the Council of State, and this brought him into 
contact with the hero of those victories which he had so much 
admired. The hearty dislike which, then and ever after, he felt 
for the Emperor, and which he expresses so strongly in the 
Souvenirs that it may almost be called disgust, was perhaps 
partly caused by his hatred of despotism, and partly by the 
natural repulsion of a gentleman from the most vulgar of great 
men. He paints Napoleon with lifelike touches, over and over 
again ; the furious, overbearing manner in which he lectured his 
Councillors, the violent fits of temper got up for the occasion,— 
“Cette explogion de brutalité;” “la grossiéreté me parut 





naturelle, et la colére simulée.” 


A personal description seems 
to us worth quoting :— 


“Je vis passer l’empereur, qui se rendait i Bayonne. II s’arréta, 
comme un simple voyageur, pour déjefiner i l’auberge des Ormes. 
Ce n’était déja plus ce jeune premier consul que j’avais rencontré, 
pour la premiére fois, arpentant lestement les Tuileries, donnant son 
bras droit 4 Bourrienne, tenant sous le gauche un petit sabre turc, 
svelte, dégagé, le teint olivitre et le regard fauve. Méme 2 l’extérieur 
tout était changé; le buste était court et épais, les petites jambes 
charnues; Je teint plombé, le front chauve, la figure affectant la 
medaille romaine. Je ne dirai point, comme la servante de notre 
auberge, que, dans tout ce qu’il fit, il avait la couronne sur la téte et 
le sceptre 4 la main. Je n’ai, quant 4 moi, rien vu de pareil; mais 
- +... . il me parut qu’en lui tout sentait )’empereur, et l’empereur 
de plus mauvais jours.” 

In the following years, the Duc de Broglie was sent on several 
diplomatic missions of the kind which were then entrusted to the 
young officials of the Council of State. He went as intendant to 
Hungary, where he was charged with the civil administration 
of the district occupied by the French Army; he afterwards 
held the same post in Croatia. In 1811 he was sent to Spain, 
in 1812 to Warsaw, in 1813 to Vienna, as Attaché to a man he 
loved and honoured, M.de Narbonne. This kind of life con- 
tinued till the Emperor’s abdication in 1814, and if it was in 
some ways for the young Duc a life of hardship and obscurity, 
it was also a life in which he gained much experience of the 
world and of men, and met great numbers of interesting and 
remarkable people of all nations and parties. His sketches of 
society in Vienna, Warsaw, and Valladolid are both lively and 
curious. Among the people he met, M. de Montrond isa typical 
Frenchman. There is one delightful story of him which we cannot 
help quoting. He wasa friend of M. de Taileyrand’s, and by no 
means a person of irreproachable character. Having been exiled 
first from Paris and then from Belgium, he made his way through 
France into Spain, and escaping in a fishing-boat from Barcelona, 
took refuge on board the English fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Keith. There was something mysterious about himself and his 
escape altogether; but though he was doubtfully received at 
first, he soon won the heart of everybody except the Admiral, 
who persisted in suspecting him :— 

rere Ler Si bien qu’un jour, étant 4 table au dessert ...... 
Yamiral, ayant, dans son langage un pen grossier, dit en le regardant: 
Je tiens que tous les Frangais sont des coquins sans exception, M. de 
Montrond répliqua en le regardant en face: Et moi je tiens que tous 
les Anglais sont des gens comme il faut: mais je fais des exceptions. 
L’amiral se le tint pour dit et ne revint pas.” 

In his introduction, the Duc de Broglie says that he does not 
write history. ‘“J’aime la vie,” he says, like Montaigne; “je 
aime et la cultive ;” and it is the story of his life that he tells 
us, a life in which the passing years gave more than they took 
away. But this life of his was so much mixed up with public 
affairs from the beginning to the end, that it is, in fact, part of 
the history of France; and from the early years of the century 
to 1832, the point reached by the Souvenirs when their writer was 
stopped by death, one could hardly read any book giving a better 
idea of the course of public events. Of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. he is not a very favourable historian ; but no doubt 
he is fair, and in those days his views were much less Royalist 
than they became in after-life, though even then the English 
Constitution was the object of his admiring study. 


He did not enter very deeply into politics till 1815, after the 
second Restoration; but he gives a most vivid and interesting 
account of the state of Paris during all those stormy days. 
Here, again, appears the delightful M. de Montrond, bringing 
him uews of the escape of M. de la Valette, who had been tried 
and condemned in what they called the ¢erreur blanche, the 
Royalist reaction of 1815. The condemnation, like many others, 
horrified moderate people, and all Paris rejoiced at the escape, 
“ moins la cour et le faubourg Saint-Germain :”— 

sea Serer eee Le matin, de bonne heure, je vis entrer chez moi M. de 
Montrond, qui me dit avec un sang-froid que lui seul savait garder en - 
plaisantant :—Habillez-vous; préparez-vous; armez-vous; un grand 
forfait vient d’étre commis; M. de la Valette au mépris de toutes les 
lois divines et humaines, s’est echappé de son prison dans une chaise 
4 porteurs; et le roi, 4 cette nouvelle, est monté, de son cdté, dans 
une autre chaise 4 porteurs; il le poursuit en toute bate, mais on 
craint qu’il ne puisse |’atteindre ; les porteurs de M. de la Valette ont 
de l’avance, et il n’est pas si gros que le roi. ..... . 

In February, 1816, at Pisa, the Duc de Broglie married the 
daughter of Madame de Staél, who had been a friend of his 
mother’s before her banishment from France by Napoleon. He 
has a great deal to say of Madame de Staél; he liked and 
admired her sincerely, and we know from other sources that she 





had a high opinion of her son-in-law. She did not live very 
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long after the marriage ; butin later years, the Duc and Duchesse 
de Broglie spent a good deal of their time at Coppet, and many 
of her friends and interests always continued to be theirs. 

The Duc de Broglie’s position, though, of course, not unique, 
was certainly peculiar among the men of his own order in 
France. To this day, any one who knows anything of French 
society knows what the Faubourg Saint-Germain means, 
what the old Legitimist spirit is, which makes such a bond of 
union, such an esprit de corps, among all the best old families of 
France. To this day, that Royalist spirit is as strong as ever ; 
it is a faith, more than an opinion; a devotion to a cause, more 
immoveable than that of the Jacobites. The Duc de Broglie had 
been separated from the relations and old friends of his family 
by the different atmosphere in which he had grown up; but any 
hopes they might have had of regaining him, of seeing him freed 
from the influence of that literary, revolutionary society which 
they despised and hated, were, of course, disappointed for ever 
by his marriage. There was great rage in his family :—“On 
rappelait l’opposition entre le Maréchal de Broglie et M. Necker, 
en 1789.” Only his mother and M. d’Argenson took his side in the 
affair, which was made even more terrible in the eyes of everybody 
else by the difference of religion, Mademoiselle de Staél being a 
Protestant. In the earlier years of their marriage, at least, they 
do not seem to have visited Broglie often ; and we understand this 
better when we know—what the Duc, of course, does not tell us— 
that for many years their neighbours in Normandy would not 
visit them. It is rather amusing to find little touches in the 
Dachesse de Broglie’s journal, from which the Duc quotes largely 
in the course of his Souvenirs, which seem to show that her 
feelings towards the Faubourg were of something the same nature 
as the feelings it so plainly showed towards her. Like many other 
characteristic parts of the book, this passage is left out by the 
translator. At a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Duchesse de Broglie found herself beside a certain Madame de 
Balbi :— 

“Ces vicilles femmes de l’ancien régime ont des fagons incon- 
cevables. Il n’y a que la perfection du bon gots qui puisse enseigner 
de si mauvaises maniéres. Elle était son chapeau, puis son bonnet, 
puis son chile, disant qu’elle étouffait, qu’il fallait se déshabiller ; 
puis elle faisait demander une prise de tabac & un député de sa 
connaissance; puis elle perdait son mouchoir, et faisait demander 
& ses voisins de lui en préter un, Elle avait, en tout, cette familiarité 
insolente des grandes dames Q’autrefois qui se croyaient tout permis.” 
Certainly there was not much sympathy between this young 
Duchesse and the grandes daines d'autrefois. They, on their 
side, might not have been favourably struck by such remarks as 
the following :— 

“ Avant-hier, j’ai été 4 la cour; et je me suis trouvée toute seule 
au milieu de ces vieilles figures, et cela me faisait une certaine peur. 
On a roulé le roi dans son fautenil; c’est une physionomie singulidre. 
eee... C'est un homme a@’esprit 4 la fagon de Vancien régime, 
ayant des traits dans la conversation, mais c’est tout. Madame la 
Duchesse d’Angouléme...... se tient gauchement; son son de 
voix est rude; elle est mal mise; mais elle a de la dignité...... 
M. le Duc d’Angouléme est dégingandé et disgracieux, se remuant 
toujours, se battant les flancs pour rire, mais ayant Vintention plus 
bienveillante que les autres.” 


PRINCE LUCIFER.* 
THERE is much beautiful poetry in this fantasy, for we can 
hardly call it a drama. We suppose the drift of it to be that 
while in woman perfect love cannot face death without springing 
to the faith in a divine law and an immortal life, in man the 
same experience of love and death will not pass beyond the 
engendering of a religious hope, though that hope may be 
deemed sufficiently reasonable to induce the man to concede to the 
woman’s faith the right of governing the practical side of life, 
and of shaping its usages in accordance with the dictates of 
religious conviction. At least, this is how we interpret the not 
very positive teaching of this curious poem, the scene of which 
is laid among the valleys of the Matterhorn and Weisshorn, in 
the region near Zermatt. The hero, Prince Lucifer, who, as we 
are reminded on the title-page, is a “son of the morning,” and 
a “light-bringer” to Eve, the simple shepherdess who is the 
heroine of the poem, is supposed to be self-exiled from his own 
kingdom, where he had abdicated his throne—at least until 
his subjects would permit him to lay down all arbitrary 
authority, to abolish the restraints of all positive religion, and 
to restore the perfect liberty of love. In this voluntary exile, 
he saves the life of Eve and falls in love with her, gains a 
complete ascendency, as it would seem, over her mind, per- 








* Prince Lucifer. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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suades her that her Catholic faith is a dream, that it is a higher 
aud better thing to trust to the holy instinct of love than to the 
bondage of marriage, and induces her to share his solitude, A 
child is born to them, one to whom the mother’s love ig 
passionately given; but the child falls ill, and in spite of al] 
the aids of medical science, is obviously dying. In a moment 
the mother is persuaded that it is her sin in deserting 
her old faith that has brought this calamity upon her, 
and persuades her lover to recall the Catholic priest,—whom 
all the village, stimulated by the example of the exiled 
Prince, had forsaken,—to have the dying child baptised—at 
least, so we infer, as the child is afterwards buried in gon. 
secrated ground. Prince Lucifer is married to Eve by the 
rites of the Catholic Church, and thus the village priest recovers 
his ascendency. ‘The Prince, when summoned back to hig 
kingdom to reign in the name of the purely naturalistic system 
of which he had been the advocate, is, theretore, compelled 
to refuse, since in the meantime he himself has surrendered 
to the claims of the supernatural order which he had go 
vehemently abjured. None the less, the closing dialogue of the 
piece is apparently meant to indicate that, while the woman’s 
love had so far prevailed over the man’s doubts as to bring him 
to an outward conformity with religious rites, nay, even so far 
as to confess that some such faith as the Catholic faith 
may be the true explanation of the mysterious yearnings 
of the human heart, Prince Lucifer is very far from a 
convert. Indeed, we are given to understand that not only 
is Christianity with him a mere hope, but that even with 
her there remains by no means the sure faith of her youth, 
but only so passionate a yearning for faith that she hardly 
knows whether to trust her creed as the real justification of her 
lover’s idealism, or to trust his idealism as the ethereal spirit 
which ordinary men translate into their ereed. Eve exclaims, 
while under his spell, “Who once has doubted never quite 
believes ;” to which Lucifer replies, ‘‘ Who once believed will 
never wholly doubt.” And in this equipoise of faith in 
agnosticism with agnosticism in faith, the poem concludes, unless, 
indeed, the singular last scene, in which the village priest 
appears, only in order to ascribe praise to the divine Trinity,—we 
suppose, for the faith restored to the community,—is intended 
to indicate that the balance sways to the side of faith. 

Butin noticing a poem, we must not discuss the theory which 
the poem appears to involve. Otherwise, we should have 
to maintain that it is as far as possible from true that the 
masculine intellect rests more easily in doubt than the 
feminine. All the great religious teachers of the world have 
been men, as well as all the great philosophical doubters, Men 
both believe and doubt more vigorously than women. It is not 
the woman who is apt to believe and the man to doubt, but the 
woman whois apt to half believe and half doubt, where guidance 
or sympathy fails her, and the man who is apt to push on to either 
utter doubt or utter faith. However, we are not concerned with 
Mr. Austin’s moral or spiritual drift so much as with his poetry, 
and we cannot but say that we admire his poetry very much 
more than we admire his moral and spiritual drift. The following 
passage, for instance, expresses Feuerbach’s false doctrine that 
men’s faiths are but Brocken-shadows reflecting in gigantic pro- 
portions the aspirations of man’s own heart, finely enough, while 
the concluding comment, supplied by the mocking common-sense 
of the man of the world, shows how helpless is the power of 
reasoning to supply reason with its ultimate starting-points :— 

“ ABDIEL. 

Look how bright 

The lamp of the Madonna gleams and glows! 
LUCIFER. 

The most beneficent deity e’er conceived. 
Want you the brand and scope of Man, he is 
Maker of Gods. A novice at the trade, 
He made God out of winds and thunder-clouds, 
The unpropitions seasons, threatening moons, 
And the invisible ambuscade of death. 
Poor frightened babe, he worshipped with a wail, 
Clatching his mother earth, and in her face 
Burying his fears. Then childlike artist grown, 
He craved for form, and from the shapes around, 
Contorted, fair, the figure of himself, 
Moulded his deities; in wood, in stone, 
Around his bed, his banqnet-board, his tomb, 
As yeta bungler. But when youth infused 
Into the sap and marrow of his brain 
The vernal subtleties of love, he dreamed 
Of Gods as fair as he himself would be, 
Majestic, abstract, yet with solid power 
To make a goddess tremble ; and behold! 
Under the yearning passion of his thought 
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The embryonic marble sloughed its shell, 
And Gods of strength and beauty trod the earth, 
Their forehead high in heaven. Mighty Gods, 
And mighty maker of them! Had he done 
No other thing than this to prove his craft, 
Man would have jastified his birth, and thus 
Exonerated Nature for her failures, 
Too-oft abortive mother. 
ABDIEL. 
Pagan Prince, 
Those Gods are dead. 
LUCIFER. 
The Gods all die at last, 
Or fair, or foul; for Man who perisheth 
Can not beget a God imperishable. 
But he within his workshop labours still, 
Inventing new Divinities. When the pulse 
Of amorous Manhood slackened, and his heart 
Pined for the fixed felicities of home, 
He fashioned God a father, then a child, 
Gave him a wife and mother, eager still, 
True to his artist instinct, to exalt 
The latest idol of himself; and hence, 
When with the hearth’s sweet sanctities entwined, 
Came sickness, death, and sorrow, his new Gods 
He hewed in anguish, beautiful no more, 
But lacerated, tender, sad, austere, 
Grave with the weight of disciplined desire : 
Ingenuoug, touching, egoist Maker still ! 
ABDIEL. 
And how, sagacious Prince, will you decree 
A strict and permanent divorce betwixt 
Man and his shadow ? 
LUCIFER. 
*Tis impossible. 
But once Man knows the shadow is his own, 
And starts at it no more, nor grovels down 
Low on the ground where it is thrown, ’twill serve. 
Man will be godlike when he has no Gods, 
Or owns them creatures of his own begetting, 
And loves but fears them not. Thus answer them, 
Or any way yon will that leaves my mind 
Impregnable against all compromise. 
And, pray you, see the oil within that lamp 
Remains replenished. [Evit Lucirer. 
ABDIEL (alone). 
O thou sophist, Man! 
Reason by reason proved unreasonable, 
Continues reasoning still! Confronted close, 
What is this Reason? Like the peacock’s tail, 
Just useful for a flourish, nothing more ; 
And when ’tis down, the world goes on the same. 
Poor Lucifer! He fancies that the brain 
Can banish contradiction, so that life 
Trembles no more than doth an even balance, 
With intellect and passion nicely poised 
In friendly scales. Burn on, thou tranquil lamp! 
Thou dost not reason.” 
But the most beautiful part of the poem is to be found in the 
various lyrics. Take this, for eximple, where Eve is confessing 
her dawning passion for the Prince, her lover :— 
“ Eve. 

“T confess to Almighty God, to the blessed Mary ever Virgin, to 
blessed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the Saints, that I have sinned 
in thought, word, and deed; through my fault, through my fault, 
through my exceeding fault. 

Father! since I last confessed, 
There is tumult in my breast : 
Tumult that unbidden streams 
Onward throngh my days and dreams ; 
Something haunting every place, 
Something that I cannot chase ; 
Something, something I still feel 
Even when in prayer I kneel ; 
Voice that seemeth always near, 
Voice I listen for and fear ; 
Shadow of a presence fled, 
Presence I desire and dread. 

When the pallid morn doth break, 
He is waiting as I wake, 
Come from dreamland dim but deep, 
Dawning with myself from sleep ; 
Never seen, but part of sight, 
Mirage both of day and night. 

Father GABRIEL, 
Doth he love you, daughter dear ? 
EVE. 

Never, never, to my ear, 
Father, hath he whispered love, 
More than stars that shine above, 
Seen at night through branch and stem, 
Do to those that gaze at them. 
But, at noon, when lie my flocks 
Quiet ’mong the quiet rocks, 
Should a lamb or start or bleat, 
Straight I think I hear his feet, 
Coming downward, soft and strong, 
Strong as torrent, soft as song. 
Do I take my Rosary out, 





And with lips and ears devout 
Low recite with closéd eyes 

The Seven Dolorous Mysteries, 
Fancies mundane, fancies fair, 
Come betwixt me and my prayer. 
Nor doth sunset take away 
Restlessness of dawn and day. 

I still see him when ’tis low, 

Feel him in the afterglow. 
Twilight, shortening all we see, 
Seems to bring him nearer me. 
When I draw around my head 
The white curtains of my bed, 
Wandering in an Eden dim, 

All my dreams are drenched with him.” 


Some of the lyrics put into the mouths of the spirits of the 
mountains are, though not so beautiful as this, musical and 
impressive,—those, for example, where the agnosticism of the 
fantasy has culminated, just as the encounter of love with death 
is threatening to break it down :— 
“THE WEISSHORN. 
Roaring, rolling, hear the torrents rolling, roaring, 
Roaring, racing, each with each ; 
Foaming forward, and imploring 
For the rest they cannot reach. 


Tue Visp-THat ToRRENT. 
Straining, striving, see the mountains striving, straining, 
Straining highward and more high! 
Yearning upward, but ne’er gaining 
On the still receding sky. 
THE WEISSHORN. 
Growling, rumbling, hear the thunders rumbling, growling, 
Growling with the lust to slay ; 
’Mong the clefts and gorges prowling, 
Bat still finding not their prey. 


Tue Visp-THAL ToRRENT. 
Mortals, mortals, watch poor vain deluded mortals, 
Dreaming of the dim divine ; 
Waiting still at tight-closed portals, 
Locked out from an empty shrine! 


THe MATTERHORN. 
Dwarf Man! that would plummet 
The deep to its fountains, 
And soar past the summit 
Of mists and of mountains ; 


Behold what avail your 
Strain and endeavour ! 
Effort and failure, 
For ever and ever !’’ 
There is not a little humour in the picture of the gravedigger 
Adam, who regards his constant commerce with the grave as 
procuring for him a kind of prophetic insight into the life of man ; 
nor are the dialogues of the peasants, introduced, we suppose, to 
show how worthless the ordinary types of human faith are, 
without their interest. It would not be easy, for instance, to 
surpass the cynical wisdom of this remark,—in the mouth of a 
peasant,—“ But for the pleasure women get out of pain, there 
would be mighty little of it for them in this world.” And the 
following is a saying which we wish journalists would lay to heart; 
if they did, we should have a rather sounder opinion, instead of 
the infinite reduplication of the image of the supposed opinion 
of somebody else:—‘“ Public opinion is no more than this,— 
what people think that other people think.” 

Though Prince Lucifer appears to us little more than the 
poetical delineation of a drawn battle between faith and agnosti- 
cism, it is certainly a poem which no one can read without 
intellectual pleasure, though it be the production of one who, 
while he sees that love without faith is anguish, has not yet 
learnt that faith is as inseparable from reason as it is from the 
deeper kind of peace. 





HISTOIRE D’UNE GRANDE DAME.* 
Turse delightful memoirs divide themselves naturally, and are 
divided by M. Perey, into two parts ; the first, entitled “ L’ Abbaye- 
aux- Bois,” consisting almost entirely of the Princess Héléne 
Massalska’s own memoirs, begun by herself when (in 1771) she 
entered the convent at the age of eight, and continued up to the 
eve of her marriage, seven years later. The second portion deals 
more with public affairs, in which her husband, Prince Charles 
de Ligne, and her father-in-law (the “ Prince Charming” of his 
time) took an active part; it tells, also, the story of her life as a 
great lady in Brussels, Paris, Vienna, and Warsaw, and of her 
connection with Count Vincent Potocki, the Grand Chamberlain 
of Poland,—her marriage to whom, after her first husband’s 
death in 1792, brings these memoirs to a close. The little 
Princess’s account of her girlhood almost reminds us of George 





* Histoire d’une Grande Dame, Par M. Perey. lvol. Paris: Lévy, 
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Sand’s inimitable Histoire de ma Vie, so full is it of human 
interest and amusement. Who can resist the charm of the 
following P—(Héléne; then perhaps some nine years of age, and 
belonging to the “class of little ones,” is put to sleep in the 
dormitory of the big girls, to their intense annoyance. She is 
poorly, and a governess has to administer the nightly powders 
prescribed by M. Portal, the Court physician) :— 

“Une fois, elle oublia de me les donner; ce jour-la, les grandes 

demoigelles devaient manger un paté, et, quand la porte de la 
chambre fut fermée, elles se relevérent et se mirent 4 manger 4 la 
lueur d’un réverbére. Moi, voyant que l’on mangeait, je dis que 
j’en voulais et que je le dirais si l'on ne me donnait pas de pité. 
Alors Mlle. d’Equilly se détacha et vint m’apporter un gros morceau 
de pAté et de crofite, que jedévorai. Cependant Mme. de Saint-Bathilde 
ge souvint qu’elle ne m’avait pas donné ma poudre. Elle se releva 
donc et vint me l’apporter. Dés que ces demoiselles entendirent la 
clef dans la serrure, elles coururent toutes 4 leur lit, et il y en eut 
une qui mit dans le sien tout les débris du paté...... . Comme 
je n’osait rien dire de peur de trahir ces demoiselles, je fus 
obligée d’avaler la poudre, venant de manger un morceau de 
crofite de pité. Dés que Mme. de Saint-Bathilde fut partie, ces 
demoiselles...... se mirent 4 boire du cidre. Je criai encore 
pour qu’on m’en donnAt, elles ne le voulaient pas, parceque je venais 
de prendre une poudre, et méme Mile. de la Roche-Aymon vint me 
donner des tapes; mais je me mis si fort & pleurer, qu’a la fin elles 
forent obligées de me donner une verre de cidre que j’avalai tout 
d’un trait. Le lendemain matin, j’eus une fidvre de cheval.” 
It may be that to some—to the Peter Bells of historical research 
—there will be nothing very captivating in the spectacle 
of a parcel of schoolgirls clandestinely consuming pie; the 
same may be seen, they will say, any day, in any high-class 
Seminary for young ladies throughout the land. But to us, remem- 
bering that these schoolgirls were, as our little Polish Princess 
proudly designates them, “les premitres filles de France,” 
their pranks and their practical jokes, their vanities and 
their precocities, have an indefinable charm. Of more serious 
interest—serious enough for the least frivolous historian—is the 
light thrown by Héléne’s naif recital on the marriages of 
her schoolfellows, as illustrating the manners and morals of 
eighteenth-century France. We read of Mademoiselle de Bour- 
bonne’s betrothal to the Comte d’Avaux :— 

“ Elle avait 4 peine douze ans, elle devait faire sa premiére com- 
munion dans huit jours, se marier huit jours aprés, etrentrer au convent. 
Elle était si excessivement mélancolique, que nous lui demandimes 
si son fatur ne lui plaisait pas; elle nous dit franchement qu’il était 
bien laid et bien vieux; elle nous dit aussi qu’il devait venir la voir le 
lendemain...... Nous le trouvémes comme il était, abominable ! 
Quand Mile. de Bourbonne sortit du parloir, tout le monde lui 
disait, ‘Ah! mon Dieu! que ton mari est laid! si j’étais toi, jo ne 
Véponserais pas. Ah! la malheureuse!’ Et elle disait, ‘Ah! je 
V’épouserai, car papa le veut; mais je ne l’aimerai pas, c’est une 
chose sire.’ ”’ = 
Poor little Madame d’Avaux! Then, again, Héléne speaks of 
Mademoiselle de Clermont-Rével, who was married to M. de 
Choiseul-Stainville :— 

“Le comte avait prés de quarante ans, sa fiancée en avait quinze, 

et n’avait jamais vu son futur mari. Il obtint un congé, arriva 4 
Paris, et, six hewres aprés, le mariage était célébré. (Le 3 Avril, 
1761.) ” 
This story had an even more tragic sequel than was usual. For 
M. de Stainville, returning one day to Paris from the Army, 
and hearing of an intrigue between his young wife and Clairval, 
the actor,— 

“ A trois heures du matin Mme. de Stainville était enlevée dens une 
chaise de poste, et conduite, par son mari lui-méme, au couvent des 
Filles de Sainte-Marie 4 Nancy. Le comte avait facilement obtenu, 
par le duc, son frére, une lettre de Cachet ; et sa femme fut renfermée 
pour le reste desavie...... La femme de chambre fat envoyée a la 
Saltpétriére, et le laquais 4 Bicétre, pour avoir été dans la confidence.” 
The daughter of this poor lady—Héléne’s school-friend, Made- 
moiselle de Choiseul—was more fortunate in the choice that was 
made for her. She married a cousin of about her own age, and 
came back into the convent, after spending a fortnight at his 
uncle’s house in the country, declaring that she loved her 
husband a la folie. 

Our little heroine’s own marriage seemed, on the face of it, a 
happy one. But when she was introduced to her future husband, 
her mind was already full of her trousseau, and of certain 
diamond girandoles which were to be handed over to her by 
her mother-in-law; and she never really varied from her first 
casually formed opinion of him. “Il a grand air,” she told her 
numerous confidantes ; “ mais il est trop sérieux, et a je ne 
sais quoi d’Allemand!” At first she was happy enough, 
enjoying the glories of Bel Mil, and putting on a new costume 
“trois ou quatre fois dans la journée;” but she would soon 
have openly shown the contempt she felt for her husband, 
whose noble nature she never appreciated, had it not been for 





her great wish to stand well with her fascinating father-in-law 
The touching affection of the latter for his son comes out all 
through the book, and their correspondence forms one of its 
greatest attractions. The death of Prince Charles, who wag 
killed fighting, under Brunswick, for “ Messieurs les Emigrés,” 
was a blow from which the Prince pére never recovered : it seems 
to have brought no feeling but that of joyous relief to the 
pitiless little wife, for whom it smoothed the way toa union 
with Count Potocki. For this man, cold, calculating, despotic, 
and selfish as he was, she seems to have felt the one deep 
affection of her life, and she writes to him during a short 
absence :— 

“Demain je vais te revoir, et te revoir de méme, car je ne yeux 
pas que tu changes jamais, en la moindre chose: vertus, agrémentg 
esprit, défauts, caprices, tout m’est précieux; si tu étais plus parfait 
tu ne serais plus le Vincent pour lequel j’aurais fait toutes les folieg 
possibles, si le ciel miséricordieux n’avait pas permis que tout cela 
abontisse 4 la sagesse.” 

We have left ourselves no space to notice the points of 
historical interest with which this volume teems, and which form 
the staple of its second portion. Are not these things written 
in published chronicles?—and they have not the peculiar 
personal interest of little Princess Héléne’s “blue, red, and 
yellow” copy-books. 





HALDANE’S LIFE OF ADAM SMITH.* 

Mr. Hatpaxe will forgive us for saying that his well-intentioned, 
and in many respects well-executed, “study” of Adam Smith 
suggests, in the first place, Emerson’s view of Scotchmen, as 
it may be gathered from Mr. Cabot’s biography. Emerson’s 
view plainly was that Scotch thinkers—perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, Scotch thinkers belonging to the “ Scotch 
school ’—think correctly, but also think drearily. This mono- 
graph is, it must be allowed, a trifle dreary. It will be said, of 
course, that there is nothing in Adam Smith’s life to cause an 
outburst of sentiment, or, at all events, of sentimentality. He 
was born in Kirkcaldy ; he was “ governor ” to one of the Dukes 
of Buccleuch ; he was Professor, first of Logic, and subsequently 
of Moral Philosophy, in Glasgow University; he wrote The 
Wealth of Nations; he was the bosom-friend of David Hume; 
he was, if possible, more absent-minded than Sir William 
Hamilton,—and is not that virtually all? True; but some of 
the events in Smith’s life might have been told somewhat less 
baldly than this, for example :—‘“ The only incident which is 
recorded of Smith’s childhood is that he once was stolen by 
tinkers from the door of his grandfather’s house at Strathenry. 
Fortunately, his grandfather”—[do not some authorities 
attribute the rescue of the infant economist to an uncle ?]— 
“ conjectured what might have become of him, and, after a 
vigorous pursuit, discovered and rescued his grandson in a wood 
some miles off.” In spite of the meagreness of the biographical 
information that is extant regarding Adam Smith, this curious 
story might surely have been better told. Then, Mr. Haldane 
has hardly done justice to Adam Smith’s love for his mother, 
which appears to have been quite as great as that which most 
ordinary men have for their wives. Not that Mr. Haldane 
ignores this feature in Smith’s character; he does not bring it 
sufficiently into relief. Then, when we come to Mr. Haldane’s 
statement of Smith’s economical views, we confess to sighing 
for a little of Bagehot’s sparkle, or even of Smith’s own rather 
Blairish and correct eloquence. 

Mr. Haldane’s views of the leading actions in Smith’s life 
are not open to unfavourable criticism, or, indeed, to much 
criticism of any kind. He is too much inclined, however, to belittle 
Smith in the interests of Hume. Thus, it is going too far to say 
that “ we know that, but for Hume, Smith could never have been.” 
No doubt Hume exerted a greater influence upon Smith than did 
any other thinker of his time, not excepting Quesnay. But Smith 
had an independert and powerful mind, and it is a mistake to 
say of any man so endowed, that but for another man he would 
not have been. Mr. Haldane, further, makes too much of what 
he considers a “ questionable” incident in Smith’s life,—his 
declining (for his unwillingness amounted to declining) to 
undertake the task of publishing Hume’s Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion. He says:—‘‘It is, in any view, far from 
admirable that he should have hesitated to peril his reputation 
and interests, whatever these might amount to, in the way he 
did, for the sake of his friend.” This is hardly fair to Smith. 
He did not pretend to be an irreligious or anti-religious crusader. 





* Life of Adam Smith, By R, B, Haldane,M.P, London; Walter Scott, 1887 
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Referring to his theological views, Mr. Haldane says, “ What 
these were, we do not know;” and, “ The traditions which survive, 
and the internal evidence afforded by his writings, point to the 
apparent similarity of his views to those of Hume.” What 
could be vaguer than all this? Or, rather, what could be 
clearer than that Smith, while he was convinced that he had a 
call to demolish economical heresy, believed he had no call 
to interfere with theological orthodoxy ? Why should he 
take pains to bring down the odium theologicum upon his 
head for the publication of a work with which he may not have 
been in sympathy, and the author of which was in no hurry, to 
say the least of it, to publish it in his own life-time ? Hume 
himself did not feel aggrieved by his friend’s hesitation ; on Mr. 
Haldane’s own showing, he wrote to him, “I have become sen- 
sible that, both on account of the nature of the work and of your 
gituation, it may be improper to hurry on that publication,”—i.e., 
the publication of the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. 
Besides, if Smith was deficient in moral courage, how comes Mr. 
Haldane to write of his publication of The Wealth of Nations ?— 
“Now, he had, almost at a stroke, kindled an opposition fiercer 
and more substantial than any which Hume had raised. There 
are comparatively few men who become excited at an attack on 
their faith. There are many who resent with the utmost con- 
ceivable bitterness an attack upon their pockets.” Smith must 
have foreseen the character of the storm that his book would 
raise; and if he had been deficient in moral courage, would he not 
have shrunk from giving it to the world? Of course, we by no 
means agree with Mr. Haldane as to the comparative amount of 
“excitement ” caused by attacks upon faith, and what he terms 
“attacks upon pocket.” This view is unsound, and it is 
eminently anti-Scotch. How many Scotch laymen have been 
“deposed” from their positions for their views on banking? 
How many Free-traders of the ante-Cobdenic period were burnt 
at the stake? 

The value of Mr. Haidane’s volume lies in its being a clear 
and popular exposition of the doctrines in The Wealth of Nations 
—(for we are not profoundly impressed with what he has to 
say on The Theory of Moral Sentiments)—and of the effect of 
these doctrines on the political and mercantile history of the 
world. In this respect, it is not so much a text-book as a handy 
book. Occasionally, and largely owing to the historical method 
that Mr. Haldane has adopted, he puts certain points neatly 
and suggestively, though we think that in the latter part of the 
passage he altogether underrates the value of Free-trade. 
Thus :— 

“Smith was an individualist in the sense that he was the opponent 
of State interference ; but if he was an advocate of the doctrine of 
laissez faire, it was not as a deduction from any abstract principle. 
He saw that the State interference of his time was bad, and he wrote 
his book with reference to his time...... Smith wasa free-trader, 
not because everybody was in his opinion entitled to trade on the 
same terms with everybody else, but because he saw that free-trade 
was the best way of making a nation rich. This is a fact which has 
been often forgotten since Smith’s time. What with him was a 
result of observation, a rule of practice, a means to an end, has 
been elevated to the position of a sacred principle. ..... Colbert 
was no blind protectionist. He saw what he was about. He 
developed the commerce of France much as Prince Bismarck has 
developed that of Germany. And it is as much, and no more, a 
moot point to-day whether France did not get value for the price she 
paid in the seventeenth century under Colbert, as it is a moot point 
whether Germany has not benefited, on a balance, by the policy of 
Bismarck. The fallacy of the protectionist lies in the suggostion 
that it is equally a moot point whether the system of these statesmen 
would be beneficial if applied to a country the commerce of which 
has become, as in the case of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, fully developed.” 

Mr. Haldane would have added greatly to the value of his book, 
especially as a work for the times, had he devoted a reasonable 
amount of space, in the first place, to the Continental assailants 
of “Smithianismus ;” and, in the second, to the Socialists who 
charge his system with disregard for the sufferings of the mass 

of humanity. 


ITALIAN POPULAR POETRY.* 
“ FoLk-soncs,” says Miss Busk, “are the intimate expressions 
of the ideas of the people.” It is an amiable platitude, this, and 
venerable from its antiquity, originally propounded, perhaps, in 
that comparatively remote period when Adam devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits and made no pretensions to gentility, 
and frequently repeated in the plagiaristic literature of the post- 
diluvian period. ‘Make the laws who will, if you let me make 
the songs,” said an old Scots gentleman,—and thought, no 














* The Folk-Songs of Italy. By Miss R, H. Busk. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey, and Co. 1887, 





doubt, honest man, that he had hit on a new idea. Similar 
remarks have been made from time to time by various historical 
personages, to the effect that the life or the soul of a people was 
found in its popular poetry ; and we do not hesitate to endorse 
Miss Busk’s remark, even though we object to the word “ folk- 
songs,” which has an outlandish, Anglo-Saxon kind of ring, and 
reminds one of Mr. Freeman. As for their containing the 
“highest aspirations,” “the storehouse of all we care most to 
know about them,” that is another question. This entirely 
depends on who “ we ” are; it must be referred, like many other 
matters of deep import, to the law that “ ipse is he.” Now, we 
are not sure that we are ipse in this case; we cannot tell 
whether “ we” may denote Miss Busk and ourselves, or Miss 
Busk and the intelligent public, or Miss Busk and the blockhead 
of a public. 


Let us, however, for the moment assume that we have the 
privilege of being included with our author in the sweet fellow- 
ship of one small pronoun. In that case, we are by no means 
certain that Miss Busk’s collection tells us all we wish to know 
about the Italian people. There are, of course, many different 
types of the Italian which we recognise, and many different 
ways of looking at him. There is the Italian regarded merely 
as the curator of a vast museum of antiquities kept up chiefly 
for the benefit of American artists. There is the practical, 
enterprising Italian with a turn for mechanics, who does not 
curse the day on which he was born because it was not in the 
fourteenth century, but is glad to live in a free and united Italy. 
This latter we hold to be the genuine national type, but Miss Busk 
no doubt would regard him as an instance of the “ more artificial 
spirit ” which is “ quenching the art and the voice of Italy.” 
There is, again, the patient cultivator of the country districts, 
in whom Miss Busk taketh chief delight, and whose feelings 
and habits of thought are well enough expressed in the ballads 
and serenades and stornelli which that lady has so industriously 
collected. Yet even of the Italian peasant as he is at the 
present time, we perhaps gather a truer idea from such native 
productions as Signor Fucini’s Veglie di Neri. May it not be 
the case that that “ artificial spirit” of which our author com- 
plains is, in fact, the real national tendency which increased 
prosperity gives the people a chance of following? Of a verity, 
it has long been patent to travellers that the picturesque gentle- 
man who seems to have no possible occupation except to lie in 
the sun or to form a suitable foreground to some charming relic 
of mediwval barbarism, is quite as keenly alive to the advantages 
of turning a dishonest twopence as any product of the highest 
and most corrupt civilisation. Let us, therefore, not grudge 
the upright peasant, who would cheat no one except in the way 
of fair trading, his application to the chase of the honest penny, 
even if it results therefrom that “songsters of every degree, 
from the prima donna to the peasant, are becoming daily more 
rare.” 

It is an excellent collection, however, that Miss Busk presents 
to us, with good store of the best examples from each part of 
Italy. Among the most interesting is, no doubt, the collection 
of Sicilian popular poetry, in the selection of which our author 
has been assisted by a distinguished Sicilian scholar. This 
gentleman (Dr. Pitré, of Palermo), while he pays a cordial 
tribute to the energy and research with which Miss Busk has 
pursued her task (“ certamente,” he says, “ l’impresa non poteva 
affidarsi a mani migliori”’), finds fault with the limited number 
of examples given, saying that in Sicily alone seven thousand 
songs might have been collected. Here, however, we must take 
the side of Miss Busk; she might, it is true, with great additional 
labour, have produced a much more complete collection, which 
could have taken its place in great public libraries and on the 
shelves of enthusiastic amateurs as an established book of 
reference ; but we think she has done wisely in choosing rather 
to produce a smaller selection in a form in which it has more 
chance of reaching the general public. Besides the Sicilian 
songs, we have an excellent collection of Tuscan stornelli, and 
of popular songs and rhymes from all quarters, even from the 
distant regions where Victor Hugo heard the brown mariner 
singing Tasso and Virgil, and where he also seems to have songs 
of his own to sing when the spirit moves him. Each separate 
part is preceded by a short introduction, pointing out the 
particular characteristics of the poetry of the different districts, 
and explaining the meaning of the strambotti, vilote, ciuri, &c. 
Some errors and omissions there may be, no doubt; the 
Venetian collection is not perhaps as complete as it might have 
been, and the notice of modern poetry might have contained 
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some mention of the delightful little poems of Signor Sarfatti; 
but, on the whole, the work has been carefully and thoroughly 
done. 

But—how often will it be necessary to impress upon 
enthusiastic editors of collections like this that it is so much 
better to leave us to appreciate the songs for ourselves in the 
original, and not attempt the hopeless task of translating them 
into English verse? Thero are perhaps twenty persons in a 
generation to whom the gift of translation is given, if so many ; 
but very rarely one who could give any idea in his own language 
of the national songs of another people. It has before now been 
our melancholy duty to point out the failures of persons, in 
other ways most deserving, who have made dreadful examples of 
themselves by their futile endeavours to accomplish so impossible 
a feat. So it is, however, that wisdom crieth in the streets, and 
no man regardeth it. Otherwise, the fear of something after 
publication might have given Miss Busk pause, and induced her 
to refrain from attempting what she is pleased to call a “ rimed 
vocabulary.” Now, we had been minded, in the first place, to 
pass over this strange verb “to rime,” of which Miss Busk is 
remarkably fond, with little comment, holding orthography to be 
merely a pedantic affectation of the nineteenth century,—though, 
indeed, the disregard of conventionalities in spelling, as in other 
matters, is not necessarily meritorious. But it has been borne 
in upon us that there may be some mystic meaning attached to 
this word of which we are ignorant. It is evident to the merest 
casual observer of some of Miss Busk’s translations, that they 
rhyme not, neither do they scan. Yet the last words of the 
lines have, as our author explains, a kind of mystic “ assonance ” 
which the ordinary reader will perceive with difficulty. Let us 
take as an example the following remarkable stanza :—= 

‘Not if he gave me a barque and a bull, 

And hair by hair a whole piece of cloth; 

Not if he gave me a thousand gold seudi, 

‘The Zecca, the Arsenal, and the Bucentaur.” 
Here Miss Busk admits that the words “have not rimed,” but 
she asserts that they “ have happened to make just the sort of 
assonance which is common to the songs,—bun’ with scu’, and 
clo’ with Bucentan’.” Now, it may be that we were not born 
under ariming planet; but we assert, and we are ready to main- 
tain as an article of faith, that “toro” rhymes with “oro,” and 
both of them with “ Bucintoro,” much better than “ bull” does 
with ‘‘scudi.” Sometimes the principle is carried further by 
cutting off the ends of the English words altogether, thus :— 
“EB fa me la lilolela 

Co ’sto pid no toco tera.” 


‘** And give me the li lo le la, 
With this foot I just touch the ea’ ;” 
—that is, the earth, as explained in a note. 
“My mind to say ‘Our Father’ is not free, 
Nor e’en so much as half a ‘ Hail Mary,’ 
Not the first opening letter of the Cree’ ;” 
—nor the last, apparently. In other cases, the English words are 
mutilated almost beyond recognition for the sake of condensa- 


Or, again :— 


tion. Here is a very fine example :— 
‘Mi voglio andar far frate alla “I'll goand bea Friar at la Scala, 
Scala And make myself confessor to 


E confessore della mia bella. 

E non la voglio assolver se non Nor till she ’grees t’ love me 
mi ama.” "Il I absolve her.” 

To this gem are appended several notes of various kinds :—(1), 

Topographical,—La Scala is “the popular Carmelite Church in 

Trastevere ;” (2), ssthetic and instructive,—“ It is the impossi- 

bility of the situation that makes the hyperbolic charm of this 

little song ;” and (3), apologetic,—“ ‘ Bella,’ of course, here stands 

for ‘my fair,’ but it seemed allowable to translate it by the 
name of Bella ;” marry, it seemeth not so to us. 

In another instance, Miss Busk has been apparently guided 
by a sense of the fitness of things. The stranger is delighted 
with the musical patois he hears on the lagoons of Venice; why 
should not some sjmilar charm attach to the frequently defective 
English of the Thames Valley? Yet our translator naturally 
feels that, were she to translate the lightsome fancies of the gay 
gondolier into the every-day language of the blaspheming 
bargee, the result might be picturesque, but would hardly be 
edifying. A compromise can, however, be made by such methods 
as the dropping of an occasional “h,’”’ where an initial letter is 
dropped in the original Venetian, as thus :— 

“ Beta ’ssassina, traditora Beta 

Vogio ziogarte un di alla 

zechineta— 

E se te perdo vogio consegnarte 

E se te venzo vogio via butarte.”’ 


my Bella, 


“Betty, who ’ast stabbed my 
heart, most trait’rous Betty ! 
Some day I’ll play thee at the 
zecchinetty ; 
And if I lose, that stake I’ll 
gladly pay ; 
And if I win, I’ll throw thee right away.” 


SE 


Many other fine specimens might be quoted, abounding in many 
beauties of various kinds, with pilgrims who are entreated to— 


“Say a little prayer for me ; 
A little praying to your dear saint, 
That he may send a good hubby,” 





kings’ sons who meet shepherdesses “in a hedge-shade halcyon,” 
maids who “ withdraw beneath the wave,” and other marvelg of 
Nature; but we will content ourselves with giving one particy. 
larly fine example, this time from the Sicilian collection, We 
give the original with the translation, as Miss Busk remarks 
that her “ English version by itself would give very little ideg 
of the power of the original,” an observation with which we 


cordially agree :— 
“O Diu, figghioli, chi rimediu 


pigghiu! 

"Na picciuttedda la varria 
vagari; 

E ’nutili; la testa mi scavig- 
hia 

’Na bona forma nun la pozzu 


asciari ! 
x 


Cc’ é sd patruzzo ’nsemmula a 
80 figghiu 


Cu Varmi sn’, e mi vonnu 
pustiari. 

’Nfini di facci e facci cci la 
pigghiu! 

Armi cu armi,e po’ cu’ cadi, 
cadi |” 


“OQ God! And you, friends, tel] 

which way to turn. ; 

A love I have, yet can’t obtain 
a kiss. 

Distraction makes my brain 
with fire burn; 

No way I find to ’ttain unto 
my bliss, 

Her father and his son @ pact 
have sworn 

Arm’d watch to keep—to my 
increased distress. 

Thus, but to bear her off, I 
nought discern. 

Let arms clash arms, and one 
or other dies.” 








On the first two words of this song there is a delicious note:— 
“This exclamation is probably the outcome of the simple faith 
of the Sicilians.” For our own part, we should say that thig 
remark shows about as much comprehension of the Sicilians, or 
any one else, as Pistol’s conjecture that “O Signieur Dew 
should be a gentleman.” It was but the other day that we 
heard a French lady, as she contemplated a bad hand at whist, 
repeating to herself in accents of despair, “ Seigneur! Seigneur!” 
But we never took it for an expression of simple piety; we 
rather attributed it to vexation. So it is that the best impulses 
of our nature are misrepresented by the cynical spectator. 


NOTABLE PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines are a little dull this month, though they contain 
some readable papers. The one which will excite most atten- 
tion is the article in the Fortnightly Review on “The British 
Army,” by Sir Charles Dilke, which is pervaded by an 
alarmist tone. The writer’s central idea is that England 
is not safe from an invasion by French troops, probably 
at a moment when we are at war with Russia; and he 
believes that if such an invasion occurred, we should be 
beaten, the Militia and Volunteers being unable to face Regular 
troops. They would not, he says, be fully armed; and the con- 
fusion as to their arms, the rifles and the ammunition not fitting 
each other, would be intense. He would, therefore, besides 
correcting all defects of armament, erect fortified positions 
for the defence of London, would strengthen the Navy, 
and would reorganise the field artillery. The essay is worth 
reading, and the passages about our unreadiness as to a 
sufficient supply of arms should be carefully studied; but 
it is far too gloomy, and the advice to fortify London 
seems to us unsound. Who is to feed London? We hold 
the Metropolis to be so indefensible, that if an enemy ever 
reaches it, peace will be imperative; but then, no enemy ought 
ever to reach it. Sir Charles Dilke, we perceive, thinks the 
invading army would number 150,000 men; but is not that an 
extravagant estimate? An army is not composed only of men, 
and what nation possesses the means of conveying an army of 
that size and its impedimenta across the Channel without an 
expenditure of time sufficient to allow of the collection of 
a formidable defending fleet? Sir Charles Dilke, moreover, 
throughout his paper mixes up dangers which could hardly 
occur together. If we were threatened with invasion, we 
should think little for the moment of outlying stations, or even 
provinces, but, our safety once provided for, should defend them 
by offensive action. Tt is not open to us to conquer any country 
in Europe; but it is open to us to land, use the spade, and force 
that country to expel us. A bullet is not a pleasing inmate, 
even when it does not reach the heart. It is well, however, that 
the politicians who read the Fortnightly should hear all that can 
be said of the possibilities of invasion. According to Mr. BE. 
Strachan Morgan, the condition of Sicily has been little 
improved by annexation to Italy, The vast secret society 
called the “Maffia” is still the real government, taxes all 
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traders at its will, and secures obedience to its decrees by 
sentences of death. It cannot be put down, because the people 
greon its side; and they are on its side because the land is par- 
called out in huge estates, managed by bailiffs, and tilled by 
wage-receivers who are wretchedly paid, often reside five miles 
from their work, and are, in truth, savages. In 1885, it was 
found by the police that 1,200 persons were actively engaged in 
one murderous society, and 159 were sentenced in a single trial. 
The system, however, will never be cured until the tenure 
is reformed, and attempts to murder punished invariably with 
death. Juries hardly ever will give verdicts of guilty without 
reservations, and as a consequence, the average murder-roll in 
the Two Sicilies is sixteen times that of Eugland. The picture 
is a frightful one, and casts much discredit upon the Italian 
statesmen who do not resolutely cope with it——Mr. Altred 
Wallace, in an account of “ American Museums,” and again in 
the Nineteenth Century, under the title “ Antiquity of Man in 
North America,” calls attention to the mass of evidence which 
scientific Americans are slowly collecting to prove that man 
existed on that continent as early as in Europe. He was, Mr. 
Wallace hints, in existence even in the Pliocene period, and the 
problem of his origin in the Western Continent is therefore more 
obscure than ever. The question is one which will be fought out 
better when the evidence has been further sifted, and the masses 
of relics now accumulating have been thoroughly examined by 
hostile eyes. At present, most collectors and curators are 
influenced unconsciously by a secret wish to believe in a fathom- 
less antiquity. Sefor Emilio Castelar does not contribute 
much to the solution of the problem of the Temporal Power. He 
says the Pope will be free and respected when he renounces the 
temporal and confines himself to the spiritual power; but this is 
exactly what ardent Catholics deny, with this much of evident 
reason on their side, that a Pope cannot be free if he is a sub- 
ject; and if not a subject, must be a Sovereign. Sovereignty» 
to be real, implies a territory, however small, and, as most 
Catholics also maintain, a territory approachable by the whole 
world,—that is, accessible by sea. We note that Seftor Castelar, 
like all the more statesmanlike Radicals of the Continent, 
repudiates the notion of perpetual and inevitable war between 
liberty and the Church. The series of passages in literature 
selected by men of letters is closed, and contains this time no 
example of any general interest. 








The first paper in the Nineteenth Century is a careful explana- 
tion of the plan of international copyright proposed by Mr. R. 
Pearsall Smith. Under this plan, any American publisher 
could issue any English book in his own way and at his own 
price, if he affixed to each copy a stamp worth a tenth of the 
retail price. ‘That stamp he would buy from some trusted 
officer of the Union, who would remit the money to the 
author. That scheme, subject to corrections of detail, seems 
sensible, and is accepted, we see, by men like Lord Tenny- 
son and Mr. W. Besant. It does not, however, meet the 
moral argument that the author is owner of his ideas, and 
has a right to the price he fixes. We note, by-the-way, 
that Mr. Gladstone, in a letter approving the scheme, hopes 
it will have immense effect in promoting “ the moral and social 
union of England and America.” It may have, but the copy- 
tight law between England and Ireland is quite perfect, and has 
not had that effect. We discuss the most important paper in 
this month’s magazines, Mr. Arnold Forster’s proposal for 
buying Ireland, at full length elsewhere, and have only to call 
attention to Mr. Johnston’s admirable account of African 
missionary work. He is, we believe, too hard upon negro 
teachers, expecting from them a self-restraint which even in 
Europe is partly due to civilisation; but he is generally most 
impartial, and his account is, on the whole, most favourable to 
missionary work. 

Mr. Reid, Q.C., thinks Ulster will not revolt, and says so in 
au article in the Contemporary. So far as we see, he produces 
no argument except that under Home-rule “ no injustice could 
ensue, no wrong be done to the humblest man in Ulster, even 
supposing that Mr. Parnell and his friends desired it.’ The 
whole paper, indeed, is mere assertion. Mr. Wells, formerly 
the American Secretary of the Treasury, continues his argu- 
ment that the cause of the fa!l in prices is not the appreciation 
of gold, but the immense improvement in the means of com- 
munication. His essays constitute an invaluable storehouse of 
facts, but he presses his argument very hard. There are articles 
the price of which has fallen sharply, though they are unaffected 
by new competition. Sir John Adye, in “Central Asia,” 

















endeavours to disprove alarmist theories, his argument being 
that to invade India, Russia would have to urge torward 
an army over two thousand miles, and would arrive on 
the Indus, where her real work would begin, in a sadly 
weakened condition. General Adye maintains that Afghani- 
stan is a strong outwork for the Empire, and that our business 
is to strengthen her as much as possible without inter- 
fering with her independence. In the actual event of war, he 
hints that England and her allies would strike straight at 
Central Asia, where the power of Russia is weak and over- 
strained. This is a very different view from that held by most 
military critics; but till the Russian railways are completed, it is 
probably near the truth. Mr. C. K. Adams sends a somewhat 
pessimist article on “ Life and Thought in America,” the drift 
of which is that America is ceasing to be American, the wave of 
emigration being so great, that by the end of the century the 
foreign population may number forty-five millions, That is true, 
if immigration lasts at its present rate; but that is not proved, 
and Mr. Adams underrates the assimilating power of his 
countrymen. They absorb all peoples except the Irish, and a 
proportion even of them.——The most readable paper in the 
number is, however, Mr. A. Lang’s on “ Realism and Romance.” 
Mr. Lang is eclectic in his views, but not in his tastes, which 
are strongly against the Realists. The best of them describe so 
well, that he cannot read them for pain :— 

‘‘ For example, there is Mr. Howells’s ‘ Modern Instance.’ Here is 
a masterly novel, and a true picture of life, but of whata life! All 
the time one is reading it, one is in the company of a Gentleman of 
the Press, who is not, and is not meant to be, a gentleman in any other 
sense of the word. He is mean, and impudent, and genial, and 
unabashed ; he has not the rudiments of taste or of breeding ; he dis- 
tresses and diverts one beyond endurance. But even he is an angel 
of good company compared with his passionate, jealous, and third- 
rate wife, who may match, as a picture of the wrong sort of woman, 
with Thackeray’s Mrs. Mackenzie. The whole book is a page torn 
out of life, as people say, and it has wit as well as veracity and 
observation. Yet it makes one miserable.” 

Of others of the Realists he says :— 

“ One does not dream of denying that they do exhibit noble and 
sympathetic characters—now and then. But happy, and jolly, and 
humorous people they hardly ever show us; yet these have their 
place among realitiez. And, on the whole, they do prefer to be busy 
with the rarer sort of realities, with the Cousines Bettes, and the 
like. And they show a sort of cruelty and coldness in their dealings 
with their own creations. If I were to draw up an indictment, I 
might add that some of them have an almost unholy knowledge of 
the nature of women. One would as lief explore a girl’s room, and 
tumble about her little household treasures, as examine so curiously 
the poor secrets of her beart and tremors of her frame. Mr. Christie 
Murray, au admirable novelist, has said this, and said it well. Such 
aualysis makes one feel uncomfortable in the reading, makes one feel 
intrusive and unmanly. It is like overhearing a confession by 
accident. A well-known book of M. E. de Goncourt’s is full of the 
kind of prying that I have in my mind. It is, perhaps, science—it 
may be art; and to say that it is extremely disagreeable may be to 
exhibit old-fashioned prejudice. Good it may be, clever it is; but it 
is not good for me.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—@—— 

We are very glad to see a new English edition, prepared by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Keane, of Dr. Radolf Gneist’s Student's History of the 
English Parliament. (H. Grevel and Co.) Is is not so important a 
work as the same author’s “ History of the English Constitution,” 
which was some time ago reviewed at length in our columns. But it 
is a careful, scholarly, and yet popular account—so far as anything 
from the pen of Professor Gneist can be said to be popular—of the 
growth and development of the British Constitation for upwards of 
a thousand years,—that is to say, from 800 to 1887. It is advisable 
that we should see ourselves as a well-read outsider, who is yet an 
“all-fibre”? Teuton, as Mr. Gladstone is an “all-fibre’’ Scotchman, 
sees us. This book was written in the first instance for students, 
who will find it eminently methodical, and who cannot do better than 
read it after perusing some one of the books in English prescribed to 
them, such as Mr. Taswell Langmead’s history. Readers of this sort— 
and, indeed, all readers—may, if they choose, skip Professor Gneist’s 
speculations as to the future of England and of the English Constitu- 
tion. Here is a sentence, however, that is worth quoting for its 
suggestiveness :—‘‘The daily Press dwells in a fool’s paradise and 
self-oblivion as to the vital conditions of the State, as if the question 
of ‘To be, or not to be ?’ of the Parliamentary Constitution were still 
to be decided, with a sort of Papal infallibility, by mere force of public 
opinion. All moves as formerly in France and Germany, when on 
the very brink of the precipice.” Professor Keane has taken the 
most effectual means to make the new English edition of Professor 
Gneist’s work perfectly satisfactory by securing the co-operation of 
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the author himself in preparing it. 
but adequate. 

The Best Books: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the Best Avatlable 
Books (about Twenty-five Thousand) in every Department of Science, 
Art, and Literature. By William Swan Sonnenschein. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—It would be difficult to exaggerate the use- 
fulness of this book, or to praise too highly the industry of the 
compiler. It belongs to that class of works which every reader finds 
of service, but uses, as Johnson said, without gratitude. Turn to 
what subjects of study we may, it is possible to find here the current 
books the stadent may consult and the prices at which they 
are published. The authors may be, and often are, old, but the 
editions given of their works are modern. English authors, therefore, 
who have not had the good fortune to appear in a new dress are not 
to be found in this Guide. But there are few branches of knowledge, 
and none certainly of consequence, which are not adequately repre- 
sented; and so clear is the arrangement, that the student will find 
little difficulty in gaining the information he requires. That informa- 
tion is well-nigh exhaustive. The more the Guide is examined, the 
more strack will the reader be at the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Sonnenschein has done his work. Let him look, for instance, under 
the heading ‘‘ Mythology and Folk-Lore,” and he will find separate 
sections devoted to ‘“ Serpent-Worship,” to ‘‘ Astronomical Myths,” 
to ‘‘ Medicine in Folk-Lore,” to ‘“ Weather-Lore,” to the works in all 
languages on this class of subjects, arranged according to countries, 
and, in the case of England, according to counties. Under the 
general heading “ Philosophy,” are to be found also a great number 
of sections, every school having its representative writers, and a list 
also of the works of the critics of those writers. It should be 
remembered that here, and throughout the Guide, the price of the 
books is given, the names of the publishers, and the date of 
publication. Now and then a subject seems misplaced,—as, for 
example, when, under ‘‘ Sports and Recreations,” we find a list of 
books upon “ Duelling ;”” and under “ General Collections of Poetry,’ 
Mr. Minto’s “ Characteristics of English Poets.” In a work so com- 
prehensive, it is possible, of course, to discover errors of omission and 
commission. Glancing at the literary sections, we observe that the 
particulars given of Messrs. Elwin and Conurthope’s “ Pope’ are 
inaccurate; and it is surely an error, in the case of poets, not to 
mention the best editions of their works. It may be possible to buy 
Moore’s poems for 33. 6d., Crabbe’s for 3s. 6d., and Southey’s for 
14s. ; but book-purchasers should be told that the best edition of 
Moore’s poetical works is in ten volumes, of Crabbe’s in eight, and 
of Southey’s in ten. It is scarcely necessary to add that The Best 
Books is a rather misleading title, and that no man, however vast 
his knowledge, can put his seal of approval to twenty-five thousand 
volames, Mr. Sonnenschein—conscions, no doubt, of the objections 
likely to be made to his Guide in this respect—states that he has 
endeavoured to interpret the word “ best” in its most catholic sense. 

Gretchen: a Novel. By “ Rita.’ (Ward and Downey.)—The un- 
sophisticated maiden who talks prettily to herself in a green wood, 
within hearing of the golden youth who shall presently awaken her 
fair soul, and speedily induce her to trust her future to his honour, 
is as common in fiction of the sillier sort as she is rare in real life, 
happily for the parents and guardians of actually-existing young 
people. The mock-marriage effected with the connivance of a rascally 
valet who speaks several languages indifferently ill, and is versed in 
the villainies of priests and convents, is equally remote from ordinary 
experience. Of these and other materials, all improbable and all worn 
threadbare in the service of fiction, the story of Gretchen is composed, 
and it is written in a style well adapted to them, being equally high- 
flown and slipshod. Whether the author tells us that the famous 
malapropism about “alittle aversion ” is the saying of “a wise man,”’ 
and that the “O salutaris Hostia!” of the Benediction service is 
sung “in a Mass;” writes Italian sentences with the definite article 
and the qualifying adjectives in the singular, while the noun to which 
they belong is in the plural; or gives us English sentences devoid 
alike of syntax and sense, she is always complacent and cocksure. 
The young English gentleman who concocts with his valet the vile 
plot by which the foolish German girl intended for a modern pre- 
sentment of Goethe’s Margaret is beguiled to her ruin, is no more 
real than the young English clergyman to whom he unhesitatingly 
gives his word of honour that Gretchen is his wife, or than the young 
English lady with the Russian male name of “ Alexis,” for whom the 
blessing of his hand is reserved by a family arrangement. If any 
such person as Miss Alexis Kenyon existed, she would have to be sup- 
pressed somehow ; happily, she is as impossible as she is odious. The 
most unpleasant episode of an unpleasant story is the trial of 
Gretchen for the supposed murder of her child, a compound 
of the stories of Hetty Sorrel and Mrs. Trollope’s Jessie Phillips, 
mixed up by a writer who has failed to make herself acquainted 
with the rules of police and legal proceedings. The stern aunt and 
unknown mother of Gretchen repeat the story of Esther Summerson ; 
and the self-immurement of Gretchen in a convent, in spite of the 
ardent courtship of the impossible young English clergyman, is an 


His index, however, is anything 
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additional example of the confidence with which the author writes 
upon matters of which she is ignorant. The most Buperficia} 
inquiry would have made her aware that no religious community in 
the world could have accepted her heroine as a postulant in the first 
phase of her history, or as a subject in the last. 


Prison-Life in Siberia. By Feodor Dostoieffsky. Sole ang 
authorised translation, by H. Sutherland Edwards. (J. and R, 
Maxwell.)—The title of this book, if not actually deceptive, ig 
decidedly misleading. The work purports to be a translation of 
Dostoieffsky’s famous “ House of the Dead.” “ Authorised” it May 
be, though we know not by whom, for the author has been long dead, 
and we have, unfortunately, no copyright treaty with Russia. But it 
is certainly not the “sole” translation. In 1881 an English version 
of the same book, by Marie von Thilo, was published by Longmans, 
under the title of Buried Alive.” A second is therefore a work of 
supererogation. If, however, publishers like to multiply translationg 
of popular books, they are quite at liberty to do so, always provided 
there is no such tampering with titles or descriptions as may induce 
unwary readers to purchase a book of which they already possess a 
copy. As touching the respective merits of the two translations in 
question, it may be said that both are good in their way. Asa 
literary production, Mr. Edwards’s is the more polished and pre. 
tentious, and Madame von Thilo’s the more simple and direct. Let 
the reader judge by the two following passages taken at random, the 
first from Prison-Life in Siberia, the second from “ Buried Alive :’— 

“Our prison was at the end of the citadel, behind the ramparts, 
Looking through the crevices in the palisade, in the hope of seeing 
something, one sees nothing but a little corner of the sky, and a high 
earthwork, covered with the long grass of the steppe. Night and day, 
sentries walk to and fro upon it. Then one perceives from the 
first, that whole years will pass during which one will see by the 
same crevices between the palisades, upon the same earthwork, always 
the same sentinels and the same little corner of the sky, not just 
above the prison, but far and far away.” 

“Our prison was situated on the outskirts of the fortress, and 

almost immediately above the rampart. I used often to look through 
the chinks in the fence and try and catch a glimpse of the wide world 
beyond. But all I could see was a little piece of the sky and the 
high, grassy rampart, where the sentinels walked to and fro during 
the night. And then I used to wonder how often during the long 
years that lay before me, I should creep to the fence and peep through 
the holes, and see the same sentinels and the same rampart and the 
same little bit of blue sky, which, strange to say, did not seem to 
belong to that sky which we could see from our prison, but rather to 
some other sky that was far away from us, and under which free 
people lived.” 
For our own part, we greatly prefer the second of these passages, as 
we greatly prefer the version from which it is quoted. How much 
better, for instance, is ‘chinks in the fence’’ to “crevices between 
the palisade”! Mr. Edwards was probably hampered by the fact of 
there being a previous translation. Unless he plagiarised from his 
predecessor, he was bound to produce something different, even 
though it might be worse. He has produced something different and 
worse. 

A Paraguayan Treasure. By Alexander F. Baillie, F.R.G.S. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This book is so realistic, in its best 
sense, that it took us some time to decide whether it was a true 
history or a fictitious narrative. The author is evidently of opinion 
that “an honest tale speeds best being plainly told;” and the 
simplicity and directness of his literary style add to the versimili- 
tude of his narrative. There is a legend in Paraguay that Marshal 
Lopez, ‘El Supremo,”’ as he called himself, whose strange career and 
tragic death is one of the most remarkable episodes of moderna 
history, buried somewhere not far from the Brazilian frontier a vast 
treasure, and then killed all who were privy to its concealment. It 
is a tempting subject for a story, and the search for the treasure is 
the motif of Mr. Baillie’s narrative. Incidentally, he gives a vivid 
and interesting account of the country and its people; and the book 
reads like a record of actual travel, in a region which, to most 
Englishmen, is a terra incognita. Albeit the story is neither 60 
dramatic as ‘‘The Treasure Island,’”’ nor so sensational as ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” it is more trathlike than either, and pleasantly 
told. As to how the treasure of gold and silver was found and lost, 
and how another treasure, still more precious, was found and kept, 
we must refer our readers to the book itself, which will well repay 
perusal, 

Shores and Alps of Alaska. By H. W. Seton Karr, F.G.8. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a model book of travel. “The 
clearest and simplest manner of describing a journey of exploration, 
of sport, or of adventure,” says Mr. Karr, “is often in the form of 
an original diary,—penned in situ from day to day in the tent, the 
forest, or the canoe, on the shore, the glacier, or the mountain-side. 
Such a book does this profess to be, having the merits, if it has the 
defects, of an instantaneous word-photograph, rather than of a care- 
fully elaborated work of art.’? The elaborated work of art has 
unquestionably its advantages, especially from a scientific point of 





view. But in that case it becomes, or should become, if it deal 
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with » new or unexplored country, a work of science. For the 


ordinary reader who desires above all things bright and vivid 
description, the word-photograph is undoubtedly the best. And 
Mr. Karr, albeit he wields a facile pen, neither indulges in fine- 
writing nor strives after effect. One of the most interesting bits of 
description in the book is that of the attempted ascent of Mount 
Saint Elias, nearly twenty thousand feet above sea-level, the still 
unconquered peak of Alaska. Had the weather remained clear, the 
adventure might have been crowned with success. The author 
and his party were unfortunately compelled to beat a retreat after 
reaching an altitude of 7,200 ft., less than half the altitude of Mont 
Blanc. But the difficulties of an alpine ascent cannot be estimated 
in feet, and Mr. Karr really reached a greater height over the summer 
gnow-level than is possible in Europe, the snow-level on Mount Saint 
Elias being only four hundred feet above the sea-level, owing to the 
heavy annual snowfall. One of the most remarkable chapters in the 
pook is the one entitled “ Life with the Indians on the Copper River.” 
It is the diary of John Bremner, the only white man who has ever 
lived among the Copper Indians, which by a happy chance came into 
Mr. Karr’s possession. The intrepid prospector joined the Allen 
expedition in the spring of 1885, and after wintering on the 
Copper River, descended the Yukon River. Mr. Karr wisely 
gives the narrative as he found it, “ phonetically spelt and un- 
punctuated, but: laconic, forcible, and unencumbered with redundant 
verbiage.” It is as good as anything in “ Robinson Crusoe.” Travel in 
Alaska is no child’s-play, and shonld be undertaken by none who are 
not prepared to carry their lives in their hands. More than once our 
author narrowly escaped violent death. Shortly before he left the 
country, one of his companions was shot dead by his side, and 
another severely wounded, as they sat together at supper; and the 
voyage from Kodiak Island to San Francisco with a drunken mad 
captaiv, in weather so stormy that the schooner lay hove to for two 
nights, must have been as trying for the nerves as a pitched battle, 
and probably twice as dangerous. In addition to its other good 
qualities, Shores and Alps of Alaska is profusely and admirably illus- 
trated, furnished with two maps, and a copious index. It is a book 
which ought to be read, and deserves to be kept. 

The Lady’s World (Cassell and Co.) has, with the November part, 
become the Woman’s World, and is now edited by Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
who has already obtained for the magazine the support of a large 
number of ladies both of culture and of title. The change is 
undoubtedly one for the better, in the sense of the higher. Indeed, 
the danger that lies ahead of the Woman’s World is that its editor 
and his colleagues may aim too high, and become a college of 
lecturers of “ The Princess”? or Miss Agneta Ramsay type. In the 
first number of the new series, Lady Archibald Campbell, of 
Pastoral Play fame, discourses on a congenial subject, ‘‘ The Woodland 
Gods ;’ the Countess of Portsmouth gives the genuine enthusiasm of 
femininity in “The Position of Woman;” Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
writes pleasantly, but not otherwise notably, of ‘‘Madame de 
Sévigné’s Grandmother ;” Mrs. Jeune tells her own experiences—and 
her own hopes—in ‘The Children of a Great City;” “George 
Fleming” begins a serial story (on the qualities of which, however, 
it would be unsafe to pronounce as yet), “The Truth about Clement 
Ker;” and “The Oxford Ladies’ Colleges’ are succinctly described 
by a member of one of them. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s own contribution 
to the first number of the Woman’s World is a collection of ‘‘ Notes,” 
mainly literary. These are well written, and Mr. Wilde, in spite of 
the penchant he discloses for ‘the precious school,” does not obtrude 
either his personality or his well-known views too much on his 
readers. ‘ The Fashions,’’ which usually occupy the first place ina 
lady’s magazine, are here kept to the last, and are dealt with in a 
quietly written and businesslike paper. Altogether, the start made 
by the Woman’s World is promising. 

New Epitions.—The Odyssey of Homer, done into English Prose 
by S. H. Butcher, M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. (Macmillan), a “new 
and cheaper edition” of a translation which has taken an unques- 
tioned place as a standard.—The Geology of England and Wales. 
By Horace B. Woodward. (George Philip and Son.)——An Egyptian 
Princess. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma S. Buchheim. 
(Bell and Sons.) —We call this a new edition, but it is in another sense 
a new bool. Dr. Ebers’s romance has already appeared in this 
country in an edition published by Mr. W. 8S. Gottsberger in New 
York, and Messrs. Triibner here, the translations having been 
executed, if we remember right, by Miss Clara Bell. The volume 
now before us comes from another hand, and one, we need not say, 
perfectly well qualified for the task. Readers who are not already 
acquainted with this really striking romance (it is of Egypt in the 
days of Cambyses) cannot do better than take this opportunity of 
reading it.——Struggles for Life. By William Knighton, LL.D. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Obiter Dicta. ‘A tenth edition.” (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Booxs REcEIvED.—Patents Conveyancing : a Collection of Precedents 
tn Conveyancing. By Robert Morris, M.A. (Stevens and Sons.)——The 
Anglo-Indian Codes, Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. Vol. I., Sub- 








stantive Laws. (The Clarendon Press.) ——The Duties and Rights of 
Man, by J. B. Austin (Triibner and Co.) ; and from the same publishers, 
The Code of Manu: the Original Sanscrit Test, critically edited by J. 
Jolly, Ph.D. Geometrical Psychology: an Abstract of the Theories 
and Diagrams of B. W. Betts. By Louisa Cook. (G. Redway.)——The 
Kabbalah Unveiled. Translated from the Latin Version of Knorr 
von Rosenroth by 8. L. MacGregor Mathers. (G. Redway.)——A 
Modern Zoroastrian. By S. Laing. (F. V. White.) ——The Handbook 
of New Zealand Mines. (Government Printing Office, Wellington, 
N.Z.)——The Legendary History of the Cross, a series of sixty-four 
woodcuts, with an Introduction by John Ashton, and a Preface by 
8. Baring Gould. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——The Contemporary Pulpit, 
Vol. VII., being the issue for the first half of the current year. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—— Pagan Pearls: a Book of Paraphrases, 
selected and arranged by Annie Catherine Randall (Elliot Stock), 
@ collection of pre-Christian and non-Christian thought, from the 
East and the West. Essays : Collected from the Writings, Literary, 
Political, and Religious, of Joseph Mazzini. Edited by William 
Clarke. (W. Scott.)——Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s 
System, by Renaud Suzor, M.D. (Chatto and Windus), a report drawn 
up by the author at the instance of the Legislative Council of 
Mauritius. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_ 
Adventures Ashore and Afloat, Cr SV0........ccccccsccecsscesseseesssececceceeens (R.T.S ) 2/6 
Anderson (A. A.), Twenty-Five Years in a Waggon, 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall) 24/0 
Athanasius on the Incarnation, translated by F. H. Bindley, 12mo (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Augustus Merceanx : a French Navy Captain, 12mo .............0.... (M. 4. Gill) 2/6 
Aveling (F. W.), Elementary Treatise on Light and Heat, cr 8vo ...... (Relfe) 3/6 











Baldwin (Bp.), Papers on Preaching, cr 80 .........cccscecceceecceceecceccaeee ( 
Barfoot (J.), Bold Pictures of Animals, 4to.... ad 

Bell (R.), Our Children, cr 8vo .............40.. 
Besant (W.), Katherine Regina, 12mo .. 
Binet (A.), Animal Magnetism, cr 8vo 
Black Troovers, cr 8vo .......... 
Brodie (E.), Cousin Dora, er 8 
Bunting (J.), Life, by his Son, 8v 
Barne (F. 8S. G.), Sybil’s Dutch Dolls, cr Svo 
Caine (H.), The Deemster, 3 vols. cr 8vo ............. 







/6 
Wes. Conf Office) 10/6 
.... (Field & Tuer) 2/6 
..(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 


Campbell (A.), Captain Macdonald’s Daughter, 12m0 .............s0.ce0 (S. Low) 6/0 
Clark (A.), Goodness of God, 8vo_ ............... siting siddaaied ...(E. Stock) 6/0 
Cornewall-Jones (R. J.), Ships, Sailors, and the Sea, cr 8vo ...(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Cyril Danely ; or, the Blue Hill, cr 8v0 2.0.0... .... cece ceccecesceesesseeved (E. Stock) 5/0 


Davis (J.), History of the 2nd Queen’s Royal Regiment, roy 8vo ...(Bentley) 24/0 
Demosthenes’ Orations azainst Philip, edited by E. J. Abbott (Ox. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Edgcumbe (E.), Four Months’ Cruise in a Sailing Yacht...(Hurst & Blackett) 7/6 
England and Napoleon in 1803, edited by O. Browning, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 15/0 
Field (M.), Canute the Great, Cr 810.........ccccceccecce cosscececcescecceseecscsesess (Bell) 7/6 
Forbes (A.), Insulinde: Experiences in Eastern Archipelago (W. Blackwood) 8/6 
Fraser (J. G.), Totemism, cr 8vo (Black) 3/6 
George (E.). Ktchings of Venice, 4to ......... 
Goldsmith (0.), She Stoops to Conquer, dra bey ...(S. Low) 84/0 
(R.T.S.) 















Green (E. E.), Joint Guardians, cr 8V0 ..............c-ceccecceceesseceecenceeees T. 5/0 
Grievances between Authors and Publishers, cr 8vo . a& Tuer) 2/0 
Gurney (E.), Tertium Quid, 2 vols. cr 8v0.............00008 «(C.K Panl) 12 

Habberton (J.), Country Luck, 12m0 ......... 0.2... .ccseseceecee (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Hamerton (P. G.), The Sadne: a Summer Voyage, 4t0............c00cceeee (Seeley) 21/0 
Hannan (C.), Swallow’s Wing, Cr 8V0 .............cccceceecceceeeeeeee (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters, 12mo ...Jarvis) 7/6 
Hissey (J. J.), Holiday on the Road, 8V0 ..............c.ccseeccseeeceeeeeeeeees (Bentley) 18/0 
Biolstee (6. VA, Cicelties Bait, WG co cscccccs.cccccccsececescsccescecencsnsaascs (S. Low) 8/6 
Hullah (M.), Namesakes, 12mo ........... .(Hatchards) 1/6 
Hiamaplavey C2.), Teed Wye, CF B00 ..0.....cccccccecsscacccccascccsecesecaceeees (Blackie) 2/6 


Hunter-Hodgson (C.), A Day of Life, cr 8vv. 
Kingsley (C.), Song of the River, illns, 4to...... 
Knight (A. L.), In the Web of Destiny, cr 8vo .. 
Lea (C.), History of the Inquisition, Vol. I., 8vo 
Lefroy (J. N.), Miss Margery’s Ways, cr 8vo ..... 
Little Stepdanghter, 12m0 .................ccceeeeceeeeees 
Lysias Epitaphios, edited by F. J. Snell, 12mo . 


(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
..(Maemillan) 21/0 

(S. Low) 7/6 
..(3. Low) 16/0 
W. Smith) 3/6 
(National Soc.) 3/6 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 





Macdonald (G.), Home Again, Cr 8V0 .......00..e:csccecerceeseeveeccecseces (C.K. Paul) 6/0 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Greek Life and Thought, er 8vo .......... .... (Macmillan) 12/6 
Mansfield (E. D.), First Exercises in Latin Prose, 12mo’............ (Rivingtons) 2/ 

Martin (F.), Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work forthe Blind,cr 8vo(Macmillan) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Palace Beautiful, cr S8VO .............cccceseeseceeesseees (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Moredi&hh (O.), Mark's Teter, 0000 ...ccnscsscacecscsccccasccccescnceccesesasseres (Warne) 25/0 





TIRE CFs CI OOD oin ns scasctccticiccscccessncsnsceasocsecsacaceas (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Milne (R.), Guide to Ministerial Office in Church of Scotland, cr 8vo(Gemmell) 4/6 
Munk (W.), Medical Treatment in Aid of Easy Death, cr 8vo.,.(Longmans) 4/6 
Nadan (F.), Rough List of MSS. Materials Relating to History of 
GUE asc on) cadhinsuidcc hadacceanedacnssvenea aati ....(Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Nicols(A.), Wild Life and Adventure in the Au n Bush, 2 vols. (Bentley) 21/0 
Paget (A. M. F.), Three More Tales, 12mo ................ccccecceeeecceeseeee (Masters) 3/6 






Pellissier (C.), Now French Grammar, cr 8vo .... acuhcemnaenneoulh (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Picture Album of All Sorts, 4t0.............c0cccccceee ....(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Pitcairn (E. H.), A Golden Thread, Cr 870 .....0....ceccesceccecsereeees (Skeffington) 5/0 
Pitt (S.), Cost of a Mistake, cr 8V0 ........c.ccccccccccercesserseccoceeees (Cassell & Co) 3/6 
Plunket (E. M.), Very Short Stories in Very Short Words (W. W. Gardner) 1/6 
Practical Hints on Shooting, So ...........cccccccccccccsscccessssecccccceces (C. K. Paul) 12/0 
Prevost (F.), Fires of Green Wood, 12m0  ..............cccecccceecenee eee (C K. Paul) 3/6 
Piinger (B.), History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion (1. & T. Clark) 16/0 
Ce Ora ia eI ONO Sais osneneccacteesiuctasiiccecdedaguadeedanescenel (Paterson) 5/0 
Raleigh (M.), Studies in the Unseen, 12mo.. nee 










Ray (E ), Birthright, cr 8v0...........0..cc00-00000 
Reed (T. B), Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, cr 
Reed (T. B.), Willoughby Captain, cr 8vo ... 
Remarkable Adventures from Real Life, cr 
Renan (E.), St. Paul, cr 8vo (T 

Reynolds (J. E.), Experimental Chemistry for Junior Students, Part IV., 





18mo 
Rowland (A.), First Letter of Paul to Timothy, cr 8vo.. 
Rowbotham (J. F.), Death of Rowland, 4to 


Russell (W. C.), Golden Hope, cr 8V0  ........6......0000 

Saunders (F.), Story of Some Famous Books, 12mo (E. Stock) 4/6 
Schiller’s Minor Poems and Ballads, cr 8vo ............... (Williams & Norgate) 2/0 
Sexton (A. H.), Home Work in Chemistry, cr 870............es0ccccceceeeee (Holmes) 2/0 
Shearman (M.), Athletics and Football, er 8vo............. ...(Longmans) 10/6 
Shepherd's Darling, by “* Brenda,” cr 8V0......s60......cccceeceeceeeeeees (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 


Silver Voice: a Fairy-Tale, cr 8vo 
Sinclairs of England, cr 8vo ......... 
Stables (G.), Born to Wander, cr 8vo................. 
Stieler (K.), Rhine, from its Source to t ea, 4 

Stone (O. M.), Teneriffe and ita Six Satellites, 2 vols. 
Strange Tales of Peril, cr 8V0_ .............0008 disiatahicasicéa (RB. 
Swan (A. 8.), Briar and Palm, cr 8vo...... ce 5/0 
Thornton (J.), Key to Book-Keeping, 4to.... (Macmillan) 10/6 
Tirebuck (W.), Great Minds in Art, Cr 8V0.......ecceeccccseseeseteenscsceeectens Unwin) 5/0 
Vassili Verestchagin, Painter, Soldier, &., 2 vols, OF S70 v.ssercersseres(bentley) 24/0 


(Traibner) 12/0 
Partridge) 3/6 
...(Virtue) 15/0 
M. Ward) 42/0 
R.T.S.) 2/6 
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Walsh (W.), Progress of the Church in London, 12mo.... (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Warner (C. D.), Their Pilgrimage, Cr 8V0 ..........++00+0+ a & LU. 
Watson (W.), Life in the Confederate Army, cr 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Weiss (B.), Manual of Introduction to New Test.,Vol. I. ( Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Wildridge (T. T.). The Dance of Death in Painting and in Print ...(Redway) 3/6 
Winchester (M. E.), City Snowdrop, CF BVO ........sececeeseeceereneanees (J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
Winning her Way, Cr 8V0 ........cecsseeceseenssseseeseennssecetseseatsetscesaneenes ( 


-T.S.) 1/6 
of Man’s Word-Embodied Ideas, 4to (C. K. Paul) 15/0 


Young (A.), Axial Polarity 








DEATH. 


Jevons.—On the 3rd inst., at 11 Walmer Road, Birkdale, Southport, Eliza 
Augusta, the wife of William Alfred Jevons, aged 64 years. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1tor, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Ursam, anv Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 











“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS AND TAPESTRIES 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 
IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS AND 
RICH COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
Parrerns Post-FREE. 


East India House. . ren 
pay tae er stew } REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


Parrerns Post-FRrer. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 


Physicians JG. G@. G  CORKHILDE, 


SMEDLEY’S M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident). 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCKE, | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Xc. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


M.B., 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 





MARION AND CO.’S 
PHOTO. SUPPLY WAREHOUSE 


(THE LARGEST). 
LESSONS FREE TO PURCHASERS OF OUTFITS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue free per post. 


22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


| OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, ; me 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Sixth Edition, 
11th Thousand, Revised and Enlarged with 3 pp. and Appendix. 
| By JOAN BROWNING, F-R.AS., F.RMS., &. 
| Fifty-eight Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
| EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
| * How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.3., is a 
| thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
| a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
| and all Booksellers. 
| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


OUR 





pPrRepri 


CHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 

“ :, . 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— gor ang mort suitable aperient 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. > 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


peer ase rere for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. ; 
Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
cowbined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 


Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 


Se. LUCH, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Heaa 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German 

Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

Si: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


of Scholarships, 


late Heag@ 
for Girls, 





the University, 


ADAME BEATI’S CLASSES for VOICE PRODUC. 
TION and TRAINING.—HALF-TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY 
November 10th, at 27 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C.—For particulars, 
apply to Madame BEATI, 60 Avonmore Road, Kensington, W. ; 


R° YAL 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, Decembor 20th 
and 21st, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, 
The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks), 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to 

J. L, CLIGFORD SMITH, Secretary, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, LL.D., the writer of various legal 
works, who has obtained the highest University and legal honours, and 
las_successfully prepared for examination several hundred pupils, has a 
VACANCY in his well-appointed household for ONE RESIDENT PUPIL pre. 
pring for the Bar or other Examination.—Apply for terms to “F.,” care of 
Porter, New Court, Lincoln's Ion. 








‘HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


ness and some capital, is required to ASSIST in the PUBLICATION of 
FLIKST-CLASS BOOKS, A partnership might be ultimately arranged. A Uni- 
ve sity man with literary connection, and under 35, preferred.—Apply, stating 
full particulars, to ‘OXON.,”’ Box 174, Willing’s Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PKEPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to 

increase his Scholarship Class, offers to RECEIVE SIX BOYS, sons of 
gentlemen, next Term at a reduction of one-third of the annual charge, on proof 
of such ability as might allow them to compete for Public-School Scholarships. 
No competitive examination will be held. Each case will be considered 
separately in order of application. Ability rather than attainments will be 
regarded, and preference given to junior boys.—Address, C, W. CARLES, Esq., 
M.A., Cothill House, Abingdon. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 

COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECKIVES 
BOARDERS under the sanction of the Governors.—For terms, apply to the 
RECEIVER. 


. TENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 

Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Frospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton, 


LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and eqaable tempera- 

ture and absences of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension.—Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS _... ae Ee £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID . ea ‘ + 9,000,000 : 
_— CHRISTIAN REFORMER for NOVEMBER, 
price 1s, contains :— 


1. BApTIsM IN THE FARLY CHURCH. 
2, SoNDAYS IN STRANGE TEMPLES, 
By the Rev. A. Chalmers. 

3, THOUGHTS ON THE FourTH GosrEL. III,—Extrernat EvIpENCES or AUTHCS 
sHip. By the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. 

4, EccLESsIasTIcaL NOTES, 


London : WrLttamMs and Nor«@ate, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye. but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 


By Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
III,—AmonG@ THE TEMPLES OF GIRGENT. 








for prolonged use,”’ 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says :— 


“ After twenty years’ use, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, 


tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





I appreciate it as highly as 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portugrese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, 


EF PP $’S§ 


and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S | 
PIANOS, H 

From 35 Guineas upwards. | 

18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREKT, LONDON, W. | 
Lists free, 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 
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RUSSIA. 


Just out, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, 
POLAND, & FINLAND, 


Including 
The Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and 
Central Asia. 


ri rmation on Sport, Society, Travelling, 
With Info ; Language, &c. , 





Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
~ ‘PHIRD SERIES, crown Syo, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICL 


By J. A. GOODCHILD. 


“The most conspicnous poems are entitled * A Man’s 
Loss’ and ‘A Woman’s Loss,’ lyrical sequences that 
are artistically conceived and finely contrasted...... 
The singer’s flexibility and emotional range are 
considerable.” —Saturday Review, 

“Certainly not less welcome than its predecessors, 
ae *A Man’s Loss’ has a greater wealth of imagery 
and depth of thought than the author has hitherto 
shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extreme 
delicacy.” —Scotsman. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
vas Now ready, price 2s 6d, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER, 1887. 
1, Lorp HartINneTon. 
9, THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE CENTURY. 
$, THE PROGRESS OF THE ‘* Masszs,”’ 
4, Tur Don GIOVANNI CENTENARY, 
5, THE LAND QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
6, RaLpo WALDO EMERSON, 
7, THe Poverty oF InpIa. 
8 THe UNION OF IRELAND WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
9, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE, 
2, Ponitics, SocioLoay, Voraces, & TRAVELS. 
3, HisroRY AND BioGRapPHy. 
4, BELLES LETTRES. 
10, Home AFFAIRS, 
London: Trisyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


HE ECONOMIC DIS5- 
TURBANCES SINCE 1873. 

A Series of Important Articles by the Hon. Davip 
A, Wet1s, LU.U., D.C.L, is now appearing moncshly 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tae GREAT DEPRESSION OF TRADE. In August and 

September. 

Tae Fatt or Prices. In October and November. 

To be followed by Papers on “ Bimetallism,”’ &c. 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crow 


n 
+ ina CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror NOVEMBER. 
Utster. By &. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 
Was THERE A Rea St. ANTONT? By Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
= a or Prices—II. By the Hon, David A. 
ellis, 


University EpvucaTIoN FoR THE PropLE. By Pro- 
fessor Garnett 
TuE Story or ZEBEHR Pasna.—III. By Flora L, 
Shaw, 
Realism ayy RoMaNce. By Andrew Lang. 
= M. i. Grant Durr on Inpia. By Dadabhai 
aoroji, 
CenrraL Asta: A Minirary Prosiem. By General 
Sir John adye, 
Contemporary Lire anp THouGuT IN THE UNITED 
States. By President C. K, Adams. 
Contemporary REcoRDS :— 
MovrErn History. By Reginald L. Poole. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Principal Fair- 
bairn, 
Socian Puttosopny. By John Rae. 
: ISRISTER and Co., Limite), 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
fal Meth.d of Curing these D S By Rozert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., & 
London: G. Mitcnen. and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Floct Street and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
lourt. 


wu 





SE 


Ral 28 Ga, p st-free. a 
ISEASES of the SPLEEN and their 
REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
By J. Comrton Burnett, M.D. 
__London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piczadilly. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5s 6d. 
HE APOSTOLIC FATHAU®RS. 
The Epistles of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Barnabas, st. Polycarp, together with the Martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Translated into 
English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES 
H, Hoos, M.A., Stu-ient of Chri-t Church, Oxford, 
Rivixatoxs, Waterloo Place, London. _ 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
'PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
P Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
Walter TrrrevL, M.B.C.S. 
London; Triisyzr and Co., Ludgate Hi!l, 





NOTICE. 


_—_——_— 


On the 15th inst. will be published the First 
Volume of the HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by HENRY IRVING and: FRANK A. 
MARSHALL, and Illustrated by Gordon Browne. The 
Work will be completed in eight quarterly volumes, small Ato, 
cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. A _ Prospectus, with 


Specimen Page, sent post-free on application. 


The whole of the Edition de Luxe has now been sold. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey, 


USE LIEB! 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


6@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 153. 'Tobacco—Tins, 2s 641, 53, 103, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ALL 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 24 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


WHO 





GRANT'S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 








A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 

TONIC 
Fine Appetiser; pleasant with aérated waters. 

GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 

POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 

BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 
A Stomachie of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


Ee oe ee Beware of spurious imitations. - — 
GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
ere Sem Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SON Ss, Maidstone. 
| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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A most fascinating book, and one ror ng be read with eager interest at the MUD I E’ S S E LECT LI B 
ETHNE. (LIMITED), RARY 


Being a truthful Historie of the great and final Settlement of 
Frelend bp Diver Cromwell, anv certain other noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne D’ Connor and of 
Roger Standfast, Captain in the Armp of the 
Commons of England. 


Edited by Mrs. E, M. FIELD, Author of ‘ Mixed Pickles,” ‘“‘The Way 
Thither,” ‘‘A Peck of Troubles,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Etched Frontispiece 
and Title-Page, boards, 63. 


A Faithful and Interesting Account of Life in the Abbey in the Days of Richard I, 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: the Story 


of a Life's Ambition. By E. Brpper. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, appropriate 
cloth boards, 5s. 





With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


VERY SHORT STORIES in VERY SHORT 


WORDS. By the Hon. EMME tine M. Puiunxet, Author of “ Merrie Games 
in Rhyme,” &c. In large type, square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


«4 distinct contribution to our knowledge of Melanesia.’’—Saturpay REVIEW. 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By the 


Rev. ALFRED Penny, M.A. With Chart and Illustrations by the Author 
and H. J. Rhodes. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 
** 4 most interesting and charmingly written description of Melanesian life.”’— 
Pat MALL GAZETTE, 
“« Singularly free from exaggeration...... bears the marks of careful observation,”— 
ATHENEUM. 


* Will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land than they will obtain 
froma dozen dry geographies.”’—LiTERARY WORLD. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. 


By Exvranor Buttery. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with Addi- 
tional Illustrations of Places and People, and 3 Coloured Maps. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. With the Appendix. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Bishop 


of Beprorp. This invaluable help to the Clergy and District Visitors is now 
to be had in various styles of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 5s; calf and 
morocco antique, limp, 10s 6d; cushion calf and morocco, 12s 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 








Subscribed Capital ono soe a ob ae .-- £1,000,000 
Annual Income (Premiums and Interest) ... Sis 101,441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, and also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditions, Advances are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 
H. M. BAKER, Secretary. 








30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, wa. 
Brancu OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET 
CHEAPSIDE. ; 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demang 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE Sup. 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Booke 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














SOAP.] (SOAP, SPECTACLES. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Pp E A R S Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 
? 
SOAP.] [SOAP. #Y®* ° 
. = : URE 
AVE HALF YOU NCOME and /| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Buy Direct from Bacal mee of 83 free Receipts exceed Five Millions. © pecieeaineenaed 
delivered, Cash on delivery. OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for OCOA 
Suceaiiena Per Ib. | Cheddar Cheese, per lb. 0/8 pa: pha a, he Miprecrniie _ > , 
S I i if 8810) na n n —— Vv g ‘. y eat H 
sername tal Ob} | Bresh Butter... [2 1/4 | Otic ofthe BIRREHOR BUILDING BOULITY. | yg f,consder ta ren, rsh, delicons Cocos, 1 
» oo» Pork... 0/73 | Large Fowls ........... 1/9 OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of | family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
”  ” a, re dng a ante A [ i LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H, R. STANLEY, 
Choice Bacon ......... O/5k Choice Apples, } bush. 39 | With immediate possession, either for building or M.D. 
i at wholesale pies ©) SESE Pear ABBY, gk pes ooman, the | TTOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- ‘ 4 ‘ PILLS.—As winter advances and the weather 
lee d — Bove ne os ee). E.C. Pe ———_ with full parti- becomes more and more inclement and trying, = 
snl me neve tates Bhar og 4 — . re ANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. earliest evidences of ill-health must be immediately 


testimonials from the nobility and gentry. 





Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


checked and removed, or a slight illness may result 
in a serious malady. Relaxed and sore throat, quin- 
sey, inflnenza, chronic cough, bronchitis, and most 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Strand, 
London, W.C, 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM OC. MACDORALD. } 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 58 


other pulmonary affections will be relieved by rubbing 
this cooling Ointment into the skin as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the seat of mischief. This treatment, 
simple yet effective, is admirably adapted for the 
removal of these diseases during infancy and youth. 
Old asthmatic invalids will derive marvellous relief 
from the use of Holloway’s remedies, which have 
wonderfully relieved many such sufferers, and re- 
established health after every other means had 
signally failed. 


Joint 
ecretaries. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





2 demy Svo vols.,’price 30s. 


The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


puUc de BROGLIE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, 


A YEAR in the GREAT REPUBLIC. By 


E, CaTHERINE Bares, Author of “‘ Egyptian Bonds,” 


Imp. 16mo, with 18 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO: 


Life of Verdi. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, 


a Short 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


QURSELVES and OUR NEIGHBOURS. By 


LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The IRISH in AUSTRALIA. 


Hogan. 


By J. F. 
[This day. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. By a Novelist. 


[In a few days. 


ARABIAN 


[This day, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


The MEMOIRS of an 
PRINCESS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCOIS LISZT: Recollections of a 


Compatriot. By Madame JANKA WOHL, [In al few days, 


“The funniest book of the year, if not ihe funniest of this reign.”—St. Stephen’s 


Review. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 


ALLEN. With Original Illustrations by M. Fitzgerald. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
3 vols. [This day. 


The TWIN SOUL : a Realistic and Psycho- 


logical Romance. 2 vols. [On Monday next, 


HER TWO MILLIONS. By William 
Westatt, Author of ‘‘ Two Pinches of Snuff,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘An excellent story, which may be commended with great heartiness as 
being deeply interesting, well conceived, and well written.”—Scotsman. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. By J. Fitz- 
GERALD MOLLOY. 3 vols. 


“The entire book shows a series of daring and original scenes which set it quite 
apart from the ordinary novel.’’"—Morning Post. 


GRETCHEN. By “Rita.” 3 vols. 


“The plot of ‘Gretchen’ is well worked out, and there is real human interest 
in the story.”—Vanity Fair. 


SCHEHEREZADE; or, a London Night’s 
Entertainment. By FiLorence WarDEN, Author of “The House on the 
Marsh,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Miss Warden has surpassed herself in ‘ Scheherezade.’ In originality, daring, 
and startling incident, it goes far beyond her former works,’’—Morning Post. 


The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By 


G.M. Fenn. With original Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 


“A novel of unusual excellence, full of healthy feeling and sentiment, and 
abounding in passages of excellent humour and genuine pathos.”’— Northern Leader. 


JOHN o’ LONDON : a Story of the Days of 
Roger Bacon. By SOMERVILLE GiBneEY, With original Illustrations by M. 
Fitzgerald, 6s. 

“From beginning to end it is full of incident ; the manners and customs of the 
thirteenth century are, so far as may be, carefully foliowed. The illustrations 


by Mr, Fitzgerald are excellent.”— Morning Post. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA for 30s. 
Containing 4,000 pp., printed in double dolumns, and about 50,000 distinct 
Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 


PADIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, comprising Geography, Histo: 
Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. iat - 


This Work is now supplied in o ‘poate Miatiage: = 





In Four Volumes, cloth gilt ... ade pon 303. 
half-persian... a ne oni ae 42s, 
In Six Volumes, cloth, gilt ... - ent 36s. 


** Beeton’s Encyclopsdia is a perfect mine of information.” —Leeds Mercury. 


The Times says :—‘‘ ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ’ is the most universal book 
of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, 183 ; half-calf, 24s ; full or tree-calf, 31s 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations, for {Universal Reference. Enlarged, 
Corrected, and Revised throughout. By “BENJAMIN Vincent, Librarian of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Eighteenth Edition. Containing 
10,000 distinct Articles, and 90,009 Dates and Facts. 

‘Tt is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind,’’—Standard, 


The BEST COOKERY-BOOK in the WORLD. 
Improved and Enlarged Edition (435th thousand). 
Strongly bound, 7s 64; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d ; half-calf or half-morocco, 103 6d. 
Mrs, BEETON’S BOOK of 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, containing 


allkinds of Practical Information on Modern Cookery a Domestic Economy, 
and comprising 1300 pp., 4,000 Recipes, 1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured 
Plates. With Quantities, Time, Cost, and Seasons, Directions for Carving, 
Management of Children, Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties 
of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 


The SIXTH VOLUME just ready, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED, con- 


taining Practical Instruction in various Branches of Constructive and Decora- 
tive Art and Manual Labour. 
EDITED by the AUTHOR a “EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIO.” 
The Stxtu Votume contains Articles on:—Elizabethan Furniture, How to 
Make a Magic-Lantern, Model-Engine Making, Over-Mantels, Scene-Painting, 
Upholstery, Wood-Carving, en Conjuring Apparatus, Photo- 
graphy, Cabinets, Praxinoscope, & 
With TWELVE FOLDING SUPPLEMENTS, and about 1,350 EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGRAVINGS in the Text. 
: bps — V., uniform with above, can still be obtained of all Booksellers, price 
's 6d each, 


The FIRST VOLUME just ready, crown 4to, ae eae bound, cloth gilt, 
, 0 


velled boards, 10s 
OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their 


History and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time ; 
with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. Profusely Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Wood-Engravings in the Text. (To be completed in 
Three Volumes.) 

The First Votume of this important Work comprises full and accurate 
Historical Accounts and Architectural Descriptions of the following Cathedrals, 
viz. a aa Cantertury, York, Wells, Rochester, Winchester, Lincoln, and 
Oxford ; and is 
ILLUSTRATED by SIXTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES and 


TWENTY-NINE ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. 
The WAVERLEY NOVELS (Selected 
Edition). 


Magnificently Illustrated with Original Designs by Eminent 
Artists. Super royal 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s 6d each. 


1. IVANHOE. 10s 64a. 5. The HEART of MID- 
2. ROB ROY. 7s 6d. LOTHIAN. 7s 6d. 


3. KENILWORTH. 7s 64. 6. QUENTIN DURWARD. 


4. WAVERLEY. 7s 6d. 7. The “ANTIQUARY. 73 6d. 


This Edition of the Waverley Novels is the best ever offered to the public. It 
is printed from a new fount of type, the paper is of extra quality and fineness, 
and the print’ng conducted with the greatest care. ‘The Lilustrations are not 
mere fancy sketches, but present correct representations of localities, historical 
personages, costumes, architectural details, &c. 

From the Times :—*‘ Admirably illustrated ..... A marvel of cheapness.” 

From the Atheneum :—*‘ Extremely clever illustrations. They are ,yery much 
better than anything of the kind attempted in other editions of Scott. 


The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 6d ; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to 


Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ail- 
ments, Edited by Groree Brack, M.B. Edin 
Accurately ILLUSTRATED with 450 ENGRAVINGS. 
aan work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 
Atheneum, 
Prospectuses post-free on application. 
SECOND EDITION now ready. 
Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 53. 


A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY: being a 


Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin Sciences of Che'rognomy and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future may 
be read in the Formation of the Hands. Preceded by un Introductory Argu- 
ment upon Cheirosophy and its claims to rank as a Physical Science. By 
Epwarv HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Codex Chiromentim,”’ &c. 

With FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS by ROSAMOND B. HORSLEY. 


UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 
Imperial 16mo, attractively bound in parchment, bevelled beards, red edges, 7s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of the HAND; or, the Art 


of Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the 
Formations of the Hands. Translated from the French of M. le Capitaine 
C. 8. D’ARPENTIGNY, and Edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, and a 
Commentary on the Text, by Epwarp HEron- ALLEN, Author of ** A Manual 
of Cheirosophy,” &c. 
With ORIGINAL PLATES and EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS by 
ROSAMOND BRUNEL HORSLEY. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


REVISED by the QUEEN. 
The STORY of the LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Told for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. W. W. TuLtocu, B.D, Crown 8vo, 


gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
REVISED by her MAJESTY. 

The STORY of the LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Told for Boys and Girls all over the World. By the Rev. W. W. TuLLocu, 
B.D. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 61. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL. 
ane and Journals, Edited by Mrs. Crane. With Portrait, crown 

vo, 6s. 

EMINENT WORKERS. Some Distinguished 
Workers for Christ. By the Rev. A. W. Murray, Author of ‘ Missions in 
Western Polynesia.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THREE FRIENDS of GOD. Records from the Lives 
of John Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, HenrySnuso. By Frances Bgvan, Author 
of “The Story of Wesley,” ** Life of Wm. Farel,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NON-BIBLICAL SYSTEMS of RELIGION. By 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Canon Rawtinson, Rev. W. Wriaut, D D., Rabbi 
G. J. EManveE., B.A., Sir WILLIAM Murr, and others. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHRISTIANITY and EVOLUTION: Modern 
Problems of the Faith, By the Revs. G. Matueson, D.D., T. Fowxe, M.A., 
Sir Groree W. Cox, M.A., Professor Momrnrize, LL.D., and others. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

The CHRISTIAN FULFILMENTS, and USES of 
the LEVITICAL SIN-OFFERING. By the Rev. Henry BatcHetor. Extra 
crown 8yo, 5s. 

The FIRST LETTER of PAUL the APOSTLE to 
TIMOTHY. A Popular Commentary. With a Series of 40 Sermonettes. By 
ALFRED Row anD, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 63. 

WORD-STUDIES in the NEW TESTAMENT. The 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of SS. Peter, James, 
and Jude. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Author of “‘ Gates into the Psalm 
Country.’’ 8vo, 16s. 

ST.PAULin ATHENS. The City andthe Discourse. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Iliustrations, crown 8vo, 3; 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of the LORD’S SUPPER.—I. The 
Real Presence. II. The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By J.J. StewaRT PEROWNE, 

D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 16mo, 1s, 

The PHILOSOPHY of the NEW BIRTH. By John 
Epwin Briae, Vicar of Hepworth. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Baupwin, Rev. Principal Rarny, D.D., Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A., and 
others. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 

SERMONS PREACHED in WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Vine Haut, M.A., Precentor and Sacrist of 
the Cathedral, formerly Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Small 
crown 8vo, Is 6d. 

HOW I REACHED the MASSES. Together with 
Twenty-two Lectures delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall on Sunday 
Afternoons. By Rey. Coartes Leacu, F.G.S8. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK, 


AND 





LIFE LABOUR: 


or, 
Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius. 
Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8vo Edition, 
Tilustrated, 21s ; Crown 8yo Edition, Illustrated, 7s 6d ; Smaller Edition, with 
Portrait, 2s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 


and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance, 


Post 8vo, 63, 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 
8vo, 63, 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Portrait and 


Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post 8vo, 63, 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





——— aia 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND Son's LIST 


NOTICE, 


The SECOND EDITION of MR. FRITH’S “AUTOBIO. 
GRAPHY and REMINISCENCES" is NOW READY 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 yols. demy 
8v0, 80s. 


NEW WORKS. 


IMMEDIATELY, 


WHAT I REMEMBER, By Thomas 


ApoLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


NOW READY. 


VERESTCHAGIN: Painter, Soldi 


er, 
Traveller. Autobiographical Sketches by Mons.and Madame Vr . 
from the Original by F. H. Peters, M.A. In 2 vols. large crown Syoen 
upwards of 80 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 24:, i 


NOW READY. 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist’; 


Wanderings in Kent, Sussox, and Surrey. By James Joun Hissry In 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and 
Engraved upon Wood by George Pearson, 18s, ° 





NOW READY. 


WILD LIFE and ADVENTURE in the 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Artuur Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
* Zoological Notes,” “ Natural History of the Carnivora,” &. In Vols, 
large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. John Nettleship, 
Me 


«is. 








NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


An OLD MAN’S’ FAVOUR. 


Author of “ Dr, Edith Romney,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
NOW READY. 


A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Robins. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the 


NOW READY. 


The MISSING RUBIES. 


Doupney. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


MAJOR and MINOR. By W. E. Norris. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


PRECAUTIONS. 


Masenpie. In 3 yols, crown 8vo. 


By Sarah 


NOW READY. 


By Lady Margaret 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Next week, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s 61. 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. 


Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, with a Supplement. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.L, 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c. 


This Article attracted much attention at the date of its appearance, by the 
novelty of its views, and the way in which they wore presented, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 

A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 
*“‘The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers......Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’’—Times. 

“ An excellent work.” —Record. : 

“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. . 
“Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all its forms.”’—Freeman. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 
PSTAIBS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


rNnHE “ HANDY ASSURANCE DIRECTORY ” for 1887-88. 
Demy 8vo, 245 pp., price 2s 6d, in cloth, red edges. All the copies at Is 6d, 
in paper covers, are sold. are 
iverpool : WILLIAM Bourne, 12 Lord Street. London: F, W. Bourne, -° 
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yessRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


e BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
och by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Montague 


a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by WALTER Rrp, and an 
* RICHAKD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. With numerous II]lustra- 
gs by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d, {In a few days. 


HEARMAN. With 
prroduction by Sir 
tions from Drawin 
graphs by G. Mitchell. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of 


GEORGE CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J, Srapiteton, 2 
yols, 8V0, 28: 
i k will be extremely useful to as many as desire to understand the iast 
nate Ancient Régime.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 


ASHORT HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE, 


down to the Date of the P.antation of Ulster. By the late A. G. Ricuey, Q.C., 
LL.D., M.R.I.A., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law in the 
University of Dublin. Edited, with Notes, by RoperT Romney Kane, LL.D, 
M.B.LA., a Legal Assistant-Commissioner under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881. 8vo, I4s. 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 
Ayprew Lana. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


“The evidence upon which Mr, Lang supports his hypothesis is drawn from a 
wide erudition, and digested with admirahie clearness and conci:eness. The work 
jg rendered unnsu illy attractive by the bright and vigorous style in which it is 
written, while the extent aud soundness of the learning with which it is packed 
render it a valuable contribution to the literature of comparative mythology.”’— 
Scotsman, 


STUDIES in NAVAL HISTORY: Bio- 
graphies. By Joun Knox Lavauton, M.A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 8vo, 10s Gu, 


ASHORT MANUAL of SURGICAL OPERA- 


TIONS. By Artuor FE. J. Barker, F.R.C,S., Surgeon to University College 
Ho-pital, Teacher of Practical Surgery at University College, Professor of 
Surgery and Patholozy at the Roval Ovllege of Surgeons of England, With 
6] Wocdeuts in the Text, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


EUTHANASIA; or, Medical Treatment in 


Aid of an Easy Death. By Weut1am Mong, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow and late 
Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Part I. Containing an Elementary Account of Elliptic 
Integrals and Applications to Plane Curves; with numerous Examples, By 
Raven A. Roperts, M.A. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


DREAMS to SELL: Poems. 


Kenpst1, One Author of ‘*‘ That Very Mab.” Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatr, Author of ‘ Donovan,” “We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Seventeenth to Nineteenth Thousand), feap, 8vo, ONE SHILLING, sewed, 


By May 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised aud Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8yvo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 
With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeiaH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


0L D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guincas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainshorough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


NOVEMBER. Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue Britiso Army.—I, By the Author of “ Greater Britain.” 

WEALTH AND ABILITY: A Repty TO Mr, Matxoce. By W. H. Hyndman, 
Secret Societies In THE Two Siciures. By E. Strachan Morgan. 
AMERICAN Museums. By Alfred Russell Wa!lace. 

THe Papacy AND THE TEMPORAL Power. By Emilio Castelar, 

Hermann Lorze AND THE MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. By St. George Mivart. 
A MipLanp University. By J. R. Seeley, 


Five PassaGEs In VERSE AND ProsE: SELECTED BY Living MEN or LETTERS, 
--(Conclusion.) 





By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. 
By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
Translated from the French by C. B. PITMAN, 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 





By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON 
IN THE GOLD REGIONS OF AFRICA. 


By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s, [This day, 





By Lientenant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON. 
TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON AND 
ULWAR, AND LIFE IN INDIA. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. Hobday, R.H.A., from Sketches by the 
Author, large crown S8vo, 103 6d, [This day, 





By the AUTHOR of ‘*MUSIC and MANNERS,” 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 
By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of “ Music and Manners.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 





By Major A. B. ELLIS. 


The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 


GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Langnage, &c. By A. B. Eviis, Major, the lst West India Regiment, Author 
of “The Land of Fetish,” &c, Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


By MARGARET STOKES. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. 
By MARGARET STOKES. 
With 160 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. [ Next week, 
*.* PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON RDUCATION, 








By EUGENE MUNTZ. 


RAPHAEL : his Life, Works, and Times. 


By Evetne Mountz. Illustrated with about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, 
Revised trom the Second French Edition, by W. Anmstrone, B.A. (Oxon.) 


Imperial 8vo. [Next week. 





By Baron E, de MANDAT-GRANCEY, 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat- 


Grancey. Translated from the French, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
[Next week, 





By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


BEYOND the SEAS: a Romance. By 


OswaLp Ceawrtrp, Author of ‘The World We Live In,” &. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 





By ANDREE HOPE. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD INN; or, a Few 


Words about Gray’s Inn. By AnpR&E Hope, Crown 8vo, 53. 





A 
By DEVENDRA N. DAS, 


SKETCHES of HINDOO LIFE. By Devendra 


N. Dis. Demy 8vo, 5s. 





A STORY of the DIAMOND-FIELDS. 
I. D. B.; or, the Adventures of Solomon 


Davis in the Diamond-Fields and Elsewhere. By ‘‘ W. T. E.”” Crown 8vo, 63. 
{This day. 





By WILLIAM WATSON. 


LIFE in the CONFEDERATE ARMY: 


being the Observations and Experiences of an Alien in the South during the 
American Civil War. By W1LL1amM Watson. Crown 8yo, 6s. [This day, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 








MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By R. H. Hutton, 
MA. Globe 8vo, 6s. . 


A NEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, in FOUR VOLUMES. 
LIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By George 


Sarntssury. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


For.GOD and GOLD. By Julian Corbett, 


Muatiior of * The Fall of Asgard: a Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.’” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ (Immediately. 


ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in 
Many Lands, By Wr1ri1am Girrorp PateravE, H.M.’s Minister Resident in 
Uruguay, Author of ‘‘A Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central 
and Bottern Arabia, 1862-1863,’’ ‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” ‘* Dutch 

Guiana,” &. 8vo. [Immediately. 

IMPORTANT WORK on ART. 


A HISTORY of MINIATURE ART. By J. 


Lumspen Prorert, With numerous Illustrations, super royal, ae ~ 
hortly. 
A NEW PRESENTATION BOOK. 


The SONG of the RIVER. By Charles 


Kryestey. I'Joctrated with 15 Full-Page Photogravures. Printed on super- 
five paper, it, 21s. 
*,* Alsoa LIMITED EDITION, with the Plates on Japanese Paper, 31s 64. 





GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT, from the 


AGE of ALEXANDER to the ROMAN CONQUEST. ByJ P.M 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin,  R of aMATEY, 
Life in Greece,”’ “ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” &. Crown 8vo0, 12s 6d 

, . 


UNIONIST DELUSIONS, LETTERS op, 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Professor of English Law. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 7 oret-law, 


The LIFE of RALPH WALDO EMERSoy. 


By J. L. Canor, his Literary Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 183, 

The Atheneum says:—“The definite memoir of the American teacher, * 
tale is told with simplicity and good taste, and with fall aj sjaciation of 
subject, but without extravagant eulogy...... There is nothing? f) two its 
inconsistent with the simple pure conception of Emerson wh, 
suggest......Emerson’s letters and diaries, abundantly citea “ 
certainly bear out the assertion...... On the whole, this biogrey 
leaves on the reader the impression of a life wholly bene 4 
the fullest good of which it was capable has now been dray 

The Academy says:—‘‘ Mr. Cabot has found himself abb >s)write a 
both pleasing and trathful...... He possesses the primal ential of a 
biographer—sympathy...... Mr. Cabot gives the facts, and*also gives them 


Vinerian 








place and relation ; and, accordingly, in his pages we seg the man Emerson ashe 


was, 


ELIZABETH GILBERT: and her Work 


for the Blind. By Frances Martin, Author of “ Angelique Arnauld.” 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ , mld.” With 





N E W N 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, t ; 

The Atheneum says :—‘' There is no falling-off in Mr. Marion Crawford’s narra- 
tive or in his portraiture. The dramatis persone are very few, and the scene 
contracted, and yet there is plenty of light and shade, sentiment and matter of 
fact, comedy and pathos, in Bs working out of the plot. Mr. Crawford under- 
stands the art of suspense thoroughly, and the interest steadily mounts in 
—— till the very close of the story.” 2 

The Academy says :—‘** Marzio’s Crucifix’ is one of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
best pieces of work, being a very careful and subtle study of character.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ It is one of the ablest of Mr. Crawford’s writings.” 

The Scotsman says:—“ No one who can appreciate high art in literature can 
fail to be delighted with it, for the story is powerful without any apparent effort. 
It is never crude, or rude, or weak.” 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta 


Nort, Author of ‘‘ Wandering Willie,’ ‘‘ From Generation to Generation,” 
**Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. i 
The Cambridge Review says :—“ This is a striking novel, in that the underlying 
idea is entirely original, and the reader leaves it with the sense of having learnt 
something more from it for his good than from the ordinary type of modern 
novel, The scene is laid in the fen country, and the author has not failed in the 
opportunity afforded her of depicting the peculiarities of the district.” 


OVEL S. 


The NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


The Academy says :—“ A very unconventional novel is ‘ The New Antigone,’ and 
one written with marked ability and literary skilJ. It probes the new re 
tionary doctrines of Free Love, Socialism, Nihilism, and so forth, to the core, 2: 
— how utterly inadequate they are to satisfy the deeper cravings of human 
nature.” 

The Spectator says:—“ This is in truth a romance, and not a novel, and a 
romance of considerable power. It is a story which steadily increases in interest 
Pye and leaves in the miud an impression of artistic power.” 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 


“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ Hogar, M.P.,” “‘The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo 31s 6d. 
The St. James's Gaze'te says :—‘* Read this work for au exposition of Irish life, 
— scenery, and characters, and you will find both entertainment and informa.- 
ion.”’ 
The Globe says :—“ Each character stands out with perfect distinctness, and 
nearly every one impresses itself upon the memory. ‘ {smay’s Children’ is, ina 
word, thoroughly worthy of the author's reputation.’’ 


HARMONIA. By the Author of * Estelle 


Russell.” 3 vols, Crown Syo. [In a few days, 





MACMILLAN’S 6; POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


Author of ‘‘Madcap Violet,” “A Princess of Thule,’ ‘‘ The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” ‘‘ White Heather,’ &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S 2s NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 
aeereiinibe By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


SOME of ZSOP’S FABLES, With Modern 


Instances shown in Designs by RaNpOLPH CALDECOTT. From New Transla- 
tions by ALFRED CaLpEcotT, M.A. The Engravings by J. D. Cooper. 
Cheaper Issue. Demy 4to, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: its Advantages, 


Methods, and Difficulties. A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee 
Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Price, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With a Preface by ALFRED MaRSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnold Toynbee. Medium 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW STIORY by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.”—SEE 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 337, for NOVEMBER, price ls. The Number contains :— 
1, A TEacHER OF THE VioLIn. By J. H, Shorthouse. 
2, Omar Kuayyam. Ry H. G. Keene. 
3. Tue Story uF Axice Ayres. By Sir Francis Doyle. 
4, In a CHINESE THEATRE. By G. W. Lamplagh, 
5. THE Historicat NOVEL. 
6. Satnr COLUMBANUS, 
7. A Discourse upon Sermons, By A. Eubule Evans, 
8. Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 
9. M, LEMAITRE’s SERENUS, AND OTHER TALES. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The English Kllustrated Fagayine 


1. Grrts Cominc Home with Goats (Anacapri), From a Drawing by W. 
Maclaren. Frontispiece. 

2, THe MepIATION OF RaLpx HarpeE.ot. Chaps. 5-7. W. Minto. 

3. Capri. Linda Villari, With Illustrations by W. Maclaren. 

4, Coacning Days anp Coacutne Ways.—II. ‘The Bath Road.” W. Outram 
Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 

5. Tue Srory or Jari. Chaps.47. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. 

6, Er CzTera. H. D. Traill, 





PRINCE LUCIFER. By Alfred Austin, 


Author of “Savonarola: a Tragedy,”’ “ Soliloquies in Song,” ‘ At the Gate 
of the Convent, and other Poems,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


oe ee Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Feap, 8yo, 
3 6d. 


3 
GNOSTICISM and AGNOSTICISM, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. Georce Satmon, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, and Chancelior of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By 


the Rev. E. C. Wickuam, M.A.,.Master of Wellington College, late Fellow of 


New College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, 


B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English 
at gl of All Souls’ College, Osford, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 
vo, 33 6d. 


The GROWTH of the RECRUIT and YOUNG 


SOLDIER. With a View to the Selection of ‘Growing Lads” for the Army, 
and a Regulated § es: of Training for Recruits. By Sir W1LLIam AITEEN, 
Knt., M.D., F.R.8., Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical School, 
Examiner in Medicine for the Military Medical Services of the Queen, Fellow 
of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, kc. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

FTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 


from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Part I., Fifth Edition, contain- 
ing:—Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word-Formation. 
Appendices, Crown 8vo, 93. 
** Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. A book that 
would do honour to any country.”—Atheneum, 


FIRST LESSONS in BOOK-KEEPING. By 


J. THORNTON. New Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book-Keeping sufficiently 
plain for even children to understand it. 
*,* A KEY to above for the use of Teachers and Private Students, containing 
all the Exercises fully worked out, with Brief Notes, is now ready, price 10s 6d. 


*,* The CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER of 
The English Iilustrated Magazine, containing nearly One 
Hundred Pictures by leading Artists, and Contribu- 
tions by well-known Writers, will be ready at the 
end of November, price ONE SHILLING. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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